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T* Shall comply with on: ped of giv- 
ing you a few minutes of my journey 
into Wales and back again, with the ut- 


moſt feadineſs. But one condition you 


muſt allow me to make with you, which 
is, that you pardon the incorrectneſs of 
haſty letters; written from inns, farm. 

houſes and cottages, with accuracy in no- 
thing but the matter of my inquiries; as to 
my language you muſt excuſe it. I ſhall not 
be wanting in care to gain as complete a 
knowledge as poſſible of the preſent ſtate of 

the agriculture, manufactures, and popula- 
tion of the ſeveral counties through which I 


paſs; and I ſhall be free enough to ſcatter 


throughout my intelligence, ſuch remarks 
| Þ th 


( 2 ] | 
as my little experience will allow me to 
make. I have already thrown upon pa- 
per the beginning of my tour from Welle 
to Hadleigh in Suffolk; the minutes of 
which are as follows, — But fixſt Kt me 
make ſome apologies for being ſo particu- 
lar in my deſcription of ſeveral country 
ſeats of the nobility and gentry, I viewed, 
eſpecially in Norfolk. The profeſſed deſign 
of my ſketches is huſbandry ; but it would 
have been great ſtupidity to Pals very near 
a celebrated houſe without viewing it; and 


when ſeen, there are ſo many things 


worthy of mentioning, that I — 


they would ſerve to vary the tenor af my 


letters in general, and render them ſome- 


what more entertaining. 80 you muſt ac- 


cept the medley, and not be too criticiſing 
on any jumble of heterogeneous parts. 80 
much for apologies, which by the bye I | 


hate abominably ; and now to the Jour- 


ney. 


. From elle commas * I 1 ra- 


ther in a zig-zag manner, Goſſing the 


country more than Onee,..: 

The plantations around Manbam, the 
ſeat of Sir John Turner, axe diſpoſed. with 
ſo much taſte, that I would not have you 

| 90 
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go into Norfolk un the Houghton and Hal- 
ham tour without viſiting it; but what 
attracted my notice more, was Sir Jobn's 
improvement by Sarnfoyn, which he intro - 
duced into this country from Glouceſterſhire, 
It has flouriſhed with him for many years, 
he maus it conſtantly for hay, of which it 
yields a large crop, generally near three 
tuns per acre; but I could not find the ex- 
ample followed: by any of the neighbour- 
ing farmers. Lucerne, Sir ob purpoſes 
trying broadcaſt, and ſingling the e out 
with a- hand hoe; in the method that tur- 
nips are done; but if he brings that method 
to anſwer, I ſhoujd think Iu extraordi- 
i 

Hallam, the celebrated hobfe: of the 
Counteſs, of  Leicefler, built by the late 
Earl, cannot be viewed with too much at- 
tention. I was informed that it appeared 
by much the moſt magnificent when enter- 
ed. by the ſouthern approach, and there- 
fore went a fmall round for that advan- 
tage; nor did I in the leaſt repent it. The 
firſt objects are a fe ſmall clumps. of trees, 
which juſt catch your attention, and give 
you warning of an approach: they ſketch 
out the way to the triumphal arch, under 
VE 5 ae: which 
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which the road runs. This ſtructure is in 
a beautiful taſte, and finiſhed in an elegant 
manner; it is extremely light, and the 
white flint ruſtics have a fine effect. A 
narrow plantation on each fide a broad viſ- 
to, leads from hence to the obeliſk, a mile 
and a half: this plantation, I ſhould ob- 
ſerve, ought to be much broader, for you 
ſee the light through many parts of it; but 
I apprehend it only a ſketch of what the 
late Earl defigned, and not meant as com- 
plete. At the bottom of the hill, on which 
the obeliſk ſtands, are the two porters lod- 
ges, ſmall, but very neat ſtructures, Riſing 
with the hill, you approach the obeliſk, 
through a very fine plantation; and no- 
thing can be attended with A better effect, 
than the viſtos opening at Once. There 
are eight. 1. To the ſouth front of the 
houſe, 2. To Holkam church, on the top 
of a ſteep hill, covered with wood; a moſt 
beautiful objet. 3. To the town of Wells, 
a parcel of ſcattered houſes appearing in 
the wood. 4. To the triumphal arch: the 
reſt to. diſtant plantations. Viſtos are 
by no means the taſte of the preſent. 
age, but ſuch a genius as lord Leiceſter 
mi icht be allowed to deviate from faſhion in 

favour 
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favour of beauty and propriety. Nothing 
can be more regular than the front of a 
great houſe, the approach to it ought there- 
fore to partake of this regularity : Becauſe 
ſtraight cuts are out of faſhion, it would be 
an abſurdity to take a winding courſe to 
the houſe door, for the ſake of catching 
objects aſlant, and irregularly : ſuch ma- 
nagement is to the full in as falſe a taſte, as 
regular cuts where the houſe is out of the 
queſtion. For inſtance, thoſe from the temple 
at Hokkam, which, however, command ex- 
ceedingly beautiful objects; amongſt others, 
Wells church The lake in the park, 
which is ſeen from hence through ſome 
ſpreading trees in a moſt pictureſque man- 
ner- A planted hill The ſea—and 
the reſt, diſtant plantations. 

The houſe may be ſaid to conſiſt of five 
quadrangles, the center, and the four 
wings :— Not that they are ſquares, but I 
uſe the term to give you a general idea. 
Each of the two fronts thereof preſent a 
center and two wings. That to the ſouth, 
and the grand approach, 1s as beautiful, 
light, airy, (excuſe tautology) andelegant 
a building as can be viewed. The portico 

is in a fine taſte, and the Corinthian pil- 
27 B 3 | lars 
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Jars beautifully proportioned . This cen- 
tral front in every reſpect that can be nam- 
ed, appears aM lightneſs, elegance, and 
proportion :—But when you advance 
near, you find no entrance to the houſe; 
there are no ſtairs up to the porti- 
co; and this circumſtance, after fo fine 
an approach, and ſo long ſeeing the por» 
tico, and expecting it to be the entrance, 
becomes a diſappointment, and a fault in 
the building. 

I have ſpoke hitherto of the central front 
alone. The whole, including the two 
wings, I cannot think ſo perfect; for, to 
me at leaſt, there appears a great want of 
unity. The ſeveral parts are not ſo nicely 
connected as to form one whole. The 
center muſt be ſeen diſtin, each wing the 
ſame; and likewiſe the (mall, parts (I know 
not what to call them) which join the 


center to the wings. Theſe are all diſtinct 
parts, though joined together þ nor is there 
any ſimilitude of taſte between the center 
and the wings. All the pieces of this front 


- *® Tt may be gad the proportion of a phlar is ſtated, 
and always the ſame.—l know nothing of architecture, 
but view theſe at Hallam and others at Blenheim—1 
never * dy rules, but my eyes. 


are 
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are light and elegant to a great degree; ä 
but when conſidered as the connected parts 
of one whole, the want of unity is ſtrik- 
ing. The center is uniform, and, if I 
may be allowed the expreſſion, elegantly 
magnificent: no building can deſerve 
theſe epithets more than this: but I can- 
not apply them to the whole front, becaufe 
the parts are not of a uniform taſte, and 
the wings are at beſt but Ight and elegant; 
they 2 nothing magnificent in them: 
as to the joining pieces, they are pretty. 
The ſouth front conſiſts of one row of 
Venetian windows, over another of common 
ſaſhes in the ruſticks. This front does not 
me ſo well as the ſouth one, but it is 
far more of a piece with the wings, 
c. 
Will you excuſe theſe criticiſms from 
one who knows nothing of architecture, 
but its power of pleaſing the taſte of indi- 
viduals As one among the many, I give 
you my opinion, but I wiſh you would 
paſs over all theſe parts of my letters, till 
you ſee the objects yourſelf, for I cannot 
give you an idea of the buildings clear 
Etiough by deſcription for you to ſee the 
propricry or abfurdity of my remarks. * 
8 B 4 But 
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But the inſide of the houſe !. ſay, you 
Aye, my friend, there lies the;forte of Hallum; 
Af talk not, ye admirers by wholeſale, of the 
. fronts——contrivance muſt have been the 
a 1 characteriſtic of lord Leiceſter; for ſo con- 
venient a houſe does not exiſt ſo admir- 
* ably adapted to the Engliſb way of living, 
and ſo ready to be applied to the grand or 
the comfortable tile of life. 

! _ You enter what they call the great. hall, 
but what 1 is in reality a paſſage,.. It is call- 
ed a cube of 48. feet; but eighteen very 
large and magnificent Corintbian pillars, 
having their pedeſtals reſted on a marble 
paſſage around it, and eight or ten. feet 
high from the ground, the arca at bottom 
is but an oblong paſſage, | walled in with 
Derbyſhire marble, and upon that wall are 
the pillars, fix in a line on each ſide, and 
ſix in front in a ſemi-cucle around a flight 
of ſteps up to the ſaloon door. The paſſage 
or gallery, as it may be called, runs around 
theſe pillars, and both together take up ſo 
much room that all ſort of proportion is 
loſt; to look from it into the area, it ap- 
. pears exactly like a bath. The ſouth front 
was one proof, and this hall is another, 
that the architects genius - was not af the 


' magnifi» 
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magnificent or ſublime ſtamp, for in both 
he aimed at greatneſs; he impreſſion of 
the front is varied and conſequently wea- 
kened by the wings, and the want of pro- 
portion in the hall ruins the vaſt effect 
which would otherwiſe attend the magni- 


ficence of ſuch pillars ſo nobly arranged; 


but in the elegant, the pleaſing, the agree- 
able; his taſte has never failed throughout 
the whole building.— The hall is 5 entirely 
of Derbyſhire marble. 

The ſaloon is 42 feet by 27, a propor- 
tion much condemned, but it 1s by no 
means diſpleaſing to me. Some call it a 
gallery; and I think a gallery is infinitely 
_ "preferable to a cube, or to any proportion 

near a ſquare enormouſly high: one of 

the fineſt rooms in England is the double 
cube at Wilton, which is more of a gallery 
than the ſaloon at Holtam, and yet no one 
ever entered it without being ſtruck with 
the juſtneſs of the proportions.— This 
ew is hung with crimſon caffoy; the 
pier glaſſes ſmall on account of the nar- 


| "Towne of the piers, each againſt a pillar 


of the portico, but in a very elegant taſte. 


The rooms to the left of the ſaloon are, firſt, 


Aa Ry room 3 3 by 22, hung with 


crimſon 


10 

erimſon caffoy. The pier glaſſes very large 
and exceedingly elegant: The agate tables 
beautiful beyond deſcription. From thence * 
we entered che landſca room, which is 4 
dreſſing: room to the ef bedchamber; it 
is 24 by 22, hung with crimſon. damaſk ; 
a paſlage-room leads to the anti-room to 
the chapel, and then into the ſtate gallery. 
The walls are of Derbyſhire marble ; - the 
altar and all the decorations in a very fine 
taſte. Returning to the landſcape-room, 
you paſs into the ſtate bedchamber, 30 by 
24, which is fitted up in a moſt elegant 
taſte. It is hung with French tapeſtry, ex- 
cept between the piers, which is by Mr. 
Saunders of Soho-ſquare, the colours of the 
whole exceedingly brilliant. The bed is a 
cut velvet, upon a white ſattin ground, 
and as it appears in common is a very 
handſome gilt ſettee, under a canopy of 
ſtate: the deſign of this bed is equal to 
any thing you ever ſaw. The chimney- 
piece remarkably beautiful; Pellicans in 
white marble. The next apartment is la- 
dy Leiceſter 85 conſiſting of a bed- chamber, 
dreſſing- room, cloſet with books, and a 
ſmaller one. The bed- chamber 24 by 22, 
purple damaſk, French chairs of Chiſſel- 
— fre 
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ſtreet velvet tapeſtry; the chimney- piece a 
baſſ. rel. of white marble finely politn.d. 
The drefling-room 28 by 24, — with 
blue damaſk. So much for the ſuite of 
rooms to the left of the hall and ſaloon, 
On the other ſide you enter from the 
latter, another drawing-room 33 by 22; 
hung with a crimfon flowered velvet. The 
glaſſes, tables, and chimney- pieces are 
well worthy of your attention. From this 
room you enter the ſtatue gallery; which 
I think, is, without exception, the moſt 
beautiful room I ever beheld : the dimen+ 
ſions are to the eye proportion ĩtſelf no- 
thing offends the moſt criticiſing. It con- 
ſiſts of a middle part 70 feet by 22, and 
at each end an octagon of 22, open to the 
center by an arch; in one are co 
ments with books, and in the other ſtatues: 
Thoſe in the principal part of the gallery 
ſtand in niches in the wall, along one 
ſide of the room, on each ſide the chimney- 
piece. Obſerve in particular the Diana, 
the figure is extremely fine, and the arms 
inimitabl/ turned. The Venus in wet 
drapery is likewiſe exquiſite; nothing can 


exceed the manner in which the form f 
me limbs is ſeen through the cloathing, The 
| ſlabs 
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flabs are very fine; the ceiling, the only 


plain one in the houſe, (they are all gilt fret 
work and moſaic) not accidentally; it ap- 
pears to me a ſtroke of propriety and true 
taſte. 

The entrance I have already mentioned 
from the drawing-room is into one octa- 
gon, and out of the other opens the door 
into the dining-room, a cube of 28 feet, 
with a large receſs for the ſideboard, and 
two chimney-pieces exceedingly elegant ; 
one a ſow and pigs and wolf, the other a 
bear and bee-hives, finely done in white 
-marble ; the noſe of the ſow was broke: off 
by a too. common miſapplication of ſenſe, 
feeling inſtead of ſeeing; Jobn, to an ob- 
ject of ſight, preſents his fiſt or his horſe- 
whip. Returning into the ſtatue gallery, 
one octagon leads into the ſtrangers wing, 
and the other to the late Earl's apartment: 
conſiſting of, 1. The anti-room.. 2. His 
Lordiſhip' $:drefling-room. 3. The library, 


50 by 21, and exceedingly elegant. he - 


Her Ladyſhip's dreſſing- room. 5. The 
bed- chamber. 6. A cloſet with books. 
The rooms are about 22 by 20. The 


Arangers wing conſiſts of, anti- chamber 


1 ing room bed- chamber cloſet, 
with 
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with books—bed-chamber—drefling-room 
bed- chamber dreſſing-room. The 
fitting up of the whole houſe, in all par- 
ticulars not mentioned, is in the moſt 
beautiful taſte, the Venetian windows be- 
yond any you ever beheld; ornamented 
with magnificent pillats,: and a a 
of gilding. 

But now, fir, let me come to wh at of all 
other circumſtances is in Holkam infinitely 
the moſt ſtriking, and what renders it ſo 


particularly ſuperior to all the great houſes 


in the kingdom convenience. In the 
firſt place, with the ſtate apartments 
From the hall to the ſaloon, on each ſide a 
drawing- room, through one of them 
to the ſtate dreſſing- room and bed- 


chamber: this is perfectly complete. 


Through the other drawing- room to the 
ſtatue- gallery, which may be called the 
rendezvous room, and connects a number 
of apartments together, in an admirable 


manner; for one octagon opens into the 


private wing, and the other into the 
ſtrangers on one ſide, and into the dining- 
room on the other. This dining-rœom is 
on one ſide of the hall, on the other is lady 


9x aol drefling-room ; ; and thrqugh 


183 that 


, 
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that her bed - chamber and cloſets. From 
the receſs in the dining-room opens a little 
door on to a ſtair caſe, which leads imme- 
diately to the offices; and I ſhould likewiſe 
tell you, that in the center! of the wings, by 
the center of the houſe, by the ſaloon door, 
and behind lady L-—'s cloſet, are ſtair 
caſes quite unſeen, which communicate 
withvall the rooms, and lead down into the 
offices. I ſay down; for the hall is the 
only room ſeen on the ground floor; you 
ſtep directly from a coach into it, without 
any quarry of winding ſteps to wet a lady 
to the ſkin before ſhe gets under cover. 
From the hall you rife to the ſaloon, or 
firſt floor, and there is no attick, Thus 
vou perceive there are four general apart- 
ments, which are all diſtinét from each, 
with no reciprocal thoroughfaresʒ the ſtate 
——her Ladyſhip's—the late Earl's—and 
the ſtrangers wing. Theſe ſeverally open 
into what may be called common rooms, 
the hall, ſtatue-gallery, and ſaloon, and 
all immediately communicate with the 
dining- room. There may be houſes larger, 
and more magnificent, but human genius 
can never contrive any thin 5 more conve- 
nient. 


{ I fear 
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I I fear Thave already expoſed myſelf in 
thy criticiſms on per rat what ſhall I 
therefore ſay to the paintings Relye upon 
— candour, and expreſs to you nothing 


feelings; I bad rather praiſe what 
the ins would call an execrable piece, 


than be guided merely by the dictates of 
common fame: Many a Vernet may pleaſe 


me as well as a Claud. I ſhall minute the 


painters names, with the ſubjects, and here 
and there an occaſional remark. 


ne”, Foſeth: and Patiphar's wife; 4 
| good piece, IT 

p. n Virgin and child: 

Oe ''Pwo targe landſcapes. 

| Wh fmaller ne. 


Three athers 1 in the landſcape- 
room; fine, 
Two others, 


7 audyle. , | | Duke of eos, a very fine 
bis piece. S113 Bis 

P. Ge Coriolanus: The 85 ure of the 

old man kneeling * 59h Coriola- 

nur, and hiding his face with his 

1) hands; is extremely fine; but 

the figure of Coriolanus himſelf, 

WY without 


* 


a+ * 


1 
without dignity, hauglnineßs, 


or any great. expreſſion. The 


Wife leading her two ak 


1 


_ dren, and ſmiling - on them, 
forms a. "figure of no expreſ 
ſion: The, colouripng, how- 


1 ever, and the back ground 


are good; the Aan. in- 
different. es int 


Jacob Pg Ei, dark and 
dilagrecable, 0 UE: 279 005 Ln 
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Gieuſeppi Chic rrera.- Continence of Sebi 9. 


The profile of the Spaniſh 
lady, wonderfully. graceful 
and fine. Scipio s, a very bad 
figure, his countenance with- 


out expreſſion; but the diſ- 


poſition of. the group very 


| well imagined. 


Perſius and Andromeda An- 


_ dromeda's figure, a very -g6od 
one, and the whole Piece well 
eee 81 * ” 3 


Procechiano. Death 75 Tune ; oth tights 


and ſhades very bad. 
Quintus Cincinnati; | 
| | Guido. 


Guido, 


Rubens. 


— _—_ 


Titan. 
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Yoſeph and Potiphar's wife: 
None of this famous painter's 
bright and glowing manner. 


The colouring hard and diſ- 


agreeable. 
A ſaint's head. 
Cupid. 
Aſſumption ; vile. 


Flight into Egypt. A good 
picture; but the figures diſ- 
agreeable, eſpecially Mary's, 
who is a female mountain. 
The drawing appears to be 


Birds. 


Venus; the colouring gone 
off, hard and diſagreeable. 
Venetian lady; colours gone. 

Woman's head; ditto, 


Dominichino. Lot and his daughters; dark 


and diſagreeable. 
Abraham and Jaac, (in the 


landſcape-room) rather in a 
dark ſtile. 


C Carlo 


Vernet. 
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Carlo Maratt. A landſcape; not in his 
bright manner. 
Judith and Holophernes ; dark. 


Madina, reading. 
Apollo and Daphne. 
Magaalen and angel- 


Two views of a ſtorm ; both 


exceeding fine. 


Salvator Roſa. A rock; very fine, 


P. Boloneſe. 


Onionte. 


A rock. 


St. John Baptiſt. 


Two landſcapes. 


L. Giordano. St. John preaching. 


Claud. Loraine. Landſcapes; river and 


bridge. 


Pegaſus: 

Argus, 
Apollo keeping ſheep. 
Three others. 

Repoſe in Egypt. 


In theſe landſcapes, Claud s elegant genius 
ſhines with uncommon luſtre. 


Luca- 


CE 1 
Lucatelli, Two landſcapes. 


Hamilton. Jupiter and Juno; colouring 


bad; her neck and face the 
beſt. 


An. Carrach. Polypheme and Galatea ; the 


drawing ſtrong and fine. 


Conca, Two altar pieces; indifferent 
colouring, | 


Albano, Holy family. 


P. Laura, Two pieces of boys and 


flowers. 


n Adding nd ek; raving 


and colouring very fine. 
Holy family: but quere of 


both to the connoiſſeurs in ori- 


ginality. 


Parmegians. Woman in a cave; pleaſes me 
better than any piece in this 
collection. The face very ex- 
preſſive, extremely delicate, 
finely turned, and the drapery 
exquiſite, diſplaying the round- 

C 2 neſs 


ö 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


2 J 
neſs of the limbs through it in 
the happieſt taſte, | 


; 7. gene. M. ddl, waſhing our 


1 0 
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Sayviour's feet. 


Bala 1 Cbriſt carrying the croſs. 
Lanfranco. Youth and old age, two 
ks ans Pieces. The old man very fine. 
VF of 


She Angel appearing to Jeſepb in 
e a dream; dark ſtile. 


7 nd. "bocels.. Abraham, Thhmael, &c. 


Gypriant. St. Anne, and St. Cecilia. 
alle The colouring very fine; the 


10 n attitudes admirable, and the 
1d drapery graceful, 


The object moſt ſtriking on the north 


ſide of the park, 1s the lake, which is of 


great extent, and the moſt beautiful I ever 
{aw ; the ſhore is a very bold one, all eo- 
vered with wood to a great height, and on 
the top ſtands the church. The plantati- 
ons in general are ſketched with more taſte 
than any to be ſeen: In the number of 
acres many exceed them; but they appear 
to various points of .view, infinitely more 
conſiderable than they really are. At the 
north entrance into the park, they ſhow 


prodi- 


E 

prodigiouſly grand; you look full upon the 
houſe with a very noble back ground of 
wood; the obeliſk juſt above the center ; 
with an extent of plantation on Lacli ſide 
that renders the view really magnificent. 
2 can be more beautiful thandthat 
n Nude 

midſt of an amphitheatre. of wood, the 
plantations riſing one above another. An- 
other point of view which I would recom- 
mend to you, is the vale on the eaſt fide of 
the park. The north plantation ftretches 
away to the right, with vaſt magnificenee, 
and the ſouth woods to the left, and join- 
ing in the front, which is an extent of 
plantation that has a noble _ But 
to return to huſbandry. 
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he 5 oh 
of improvement ſeiged the fr the ir ; 
and this glorious ſpirit has wrought 
* amazing effects; for inſtead of bound- 
leſs wilds, and uncultivated waftes, in- 
habited by ſcarce- any thing but ſheep ; 
the. country is all cut intg incloſures, cul- 
.\fivated in a moſt, huſband d-like g We 


14 


xichly manured, well peopled, and ie mel PIO 


een times the Se Hal it, 515 
— C 3 its 
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its ſormer ſtate. What has wrought theſe 
vaſt improvements ds the marling ; ; for un- 
der the whole country-run veins of a, very 
rich ſoapy, kind, which they dig up, and 
ſpread upon the old ſheep-walks, and then 
by means of incloſing they throw their 
farms into a regular. curſe of Craps, and 
gain immenſely by the improvement. . 

The farms are all large, and the rents 
low, for the farmers having been at a great 
expence in improvements, they could not 
afford them without very long leaſes; ſo 
that moſt of the farms are lett at preſent at 
rents much under their value: add to this 
a conſiderable part of the country belongs 
to landlords, who have a vanity. in not 
raiſing their rents, and others are ſuppoſed 
to have taken moderate fines; all together 
the farmers have managed to raiſe conſi- 
derable fortunes, a a0 to bid fair for being 
the poſſeſſors of the whole county. 
Ihe farms run from 300 l. to. 900 J, a 
year, for which ſums, they have great 
quantity of land: it is very difficult to dif- 


cover the rents among ſuch large farmers, 
who all make a great ſecret of it; but I have 
very good reaſons for believing, that they 
are in general, from 28. 6d, to 65, per acre. 


N 
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Many farms under a modern lett are rented 
at 108. and more per acre, but they ate 
not very common. I ſpeak of a large tract 
of country ſtretching from Holkam- to the 
ſea weſtward, and ſouth to Swafham.' 
The principal farms (at leaſt thoſe that, 
are moſt commonly mentioned) are Mr. 
Curtis's of Sammerſield, 2500 acres, Mr, 
Mallets of Dunton, as much. Mr. Barton's 
of Rougham, 3000. Meſſrs. Glover”s of Creek 
and | Barwic.*. Meſſrs. Savary's of Sa- 
derſtone, each 1100 acres. Cultivation in all 
its branches is carried on by theſe men, and 
many others, in a very complete manner. 
But marling- is the great foundation of 
their wealt g 8 35 
They lay about 100 loads on an acre, 
which Br them for digging from 1]. 55. 
to 1/, 10s, and. hg reckon the expences 
of the team ther labour, to be as 
much leg improvement laſts in 
great vigour above twenty years; and the 
land is always the better for it. Their 
| courſe of crops 15—Marle, and break up for 
wheat. 2. Turnips. 3. Barley. 4. Laid 
down with clover and ray-graſs for three 
PO 
* The latter lately dead. Bo 
C4 years, 
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years, or ſometimes only We They dung 
or fold forall their winter corn, and reckon 
two nights fold equal to a dunging; 
the quantity of the latter they lay upon an 
acre is 12 loads. For ſome years after the 
marling they reap, on à medium, four quar- 
ters of heat per acte, and five of barley; 
and 15 or 18 years after marling, three 
quarters of Wheat, and our and a half of 
foft corn. 

The general econ} 6f their radi will 
appear from the mp kerch of one ic of 


1100 acres, 


The farmer generally hat BY 
1Ioôo acres of winter-corn. 


250 - - barley ED oats. 
50. - -* eaſe... 


= 141 fy GOT AS 4e 
200 turnips. 
: 14 * v.75 *S 


b 
| 


He keeps? 
6 Servants. wy. 7 
6 Labvurets; 
30 Horſes. 
20 Cc. 1 


goo 
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90 Sheep. FOE” 
" Ploughs. | | 
And in Harveſt time has in all about 
forty people in the field. 

The culture of turnips is here carried on 
in a moſt extenſive manner; Norfolk being 
more famous for this vegetable than any 
county in the kingdom: 3 but I have ſeen 
much larger turnips grow. in Suffolk in in gra- 
velly loams than ever 1 ſaw in Norfolk. 
The uſe to which. ZR apply their vaſt 
fields of turnips, is the feeding their flocks, 
and expending the ſurplus in fatting Scotch 
cattle, which they do both in the ſtall- 
feeding method, in binns in their farm- 
yards, oth es in 17 paſture flelds; and 
others ag gain bürdle them on the turnips 
as they grow, in the ſame manner as they 


Try 4 


do their theed: by (tall feeding they make 
their crop go much the furtheſt; but the 
beaſts ſo fed, are apt to founder on the 
road to London, the expences on it are great, 


and the ſoil loſes the urine: but all theſe 


methods are yet in uſe, When the marle 
begins to wear out of the ſoil, many of 


the great farmers have latterly got into a 


method of manuri ring with oil cakes for 
their winter corn, which they import from 


Holland, 


1 
= 
” 
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100 acres winter corn, at 
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Holland, and ſpread on their fields at the 
expence of about 15 5. per acre. 

There is no grezt conjuration neceſſary 
to diſcover the reaſons of ſuch large for- 
tunes being made in this country by far- 
mers; for hiring unimproved lands at a 
ſmall rent, and birding very fine marle 
every where under them, they made thereby 
ſuch a vaſt improvement, that nothing leſs 
than a perpetual drought could prevent 
large crops. Their ſoil is in general a very 
light ſandy loam, which in years which 


are more inclined to wet than dryneſs, 


throws out immenſe crops, the very wetteſt 
that can come are not too much for their 
lands : every one, I believe, will allow that 
the chances of the ſeaſons, in this moiſt 


climate, are infinitely more in their favour, 
than if their ſoil was of the heavy caſt. 
Let us inſtance the farm aboye ef 


K 4. + 


3 qr. per acre, 350 qr. : "reg : 
and as a ſmall part _ S321 
18 re fay the, Price is 


0 - _ — , O 


: 1 


— 


Carry over 52 4 o. © 
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a 
Brought over, 52 5 0 0 
250 acres ale and oats, by ße 
far the moſt of the former, 
at 4+ qr. per acre; 1125 qr. 
at 165. - - 900 © © 
5o peaſe, 4 qr. per acre, 200 I Rt any 
qr. at 1/. 45, per qr. - 240 0.0 
The methods of laying te 

profit by a flock, are ſo va- 
rious in different counties, 
that I believe the medium 
of what is generally known | 
is neareſt the truth; and 
that is 105. per ſheep in 
lamb and wool, upon an 
average; that on 900 18 = - 450. 0. O 


Li ak 


20 COWS, at 40 - - 80 0 O 
„ OBS 
* a 1 15 * 

22456 0 0 


+ can . * 


This flight calculation takes in no 
ran any with turnips, becauſe theſe 
are uncertain, and a variable crop; and 
other branches of profit are purpoſely 
omitted, that no one might, on tbe whole, 

think 


wa «#609 
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think it over-ſtrained.. As to his expences, 
a few of the principal articles will ſhew 
that no one can run them up to BY thing 
conliderable. at oth 
og SS, WARS is, Ie | 
Rent at 56. per Acre. = 275 0 0 

Oats for his horſes, as al! + 

* ſoft corn is before charged; n 

all the 30 are not in con- | 

ſtant food, but run in the 

farm-yard ; ſay therefore, - 

120 qr. at 12 5, - 72 0 © 
Seed for 400 acres of corn, in- 
_ cluding the graſſes ſown 

with 200, on a medium at 

9 8. peracte = = = 180 
Six ſervants, = 120 
Six labourers, = 150 
Wear and tear, ſa = = 70 
Harveſt, on a medium, 45. an 

acre, o 80 0 0 


00 0 380 
0000 
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9 947 0 
Produce, chen 
| Expences, *. 947 2 811 * 5 1011 


cocos & le blen 
Profit 1298 


— — — ——— 
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Here we find a regular income of 1300 J. 


a year, on a: medium of prices and ſeaſons, 


doubt but that 1300 J. has ſome years 
been carried to near 3000 J. But without 
advancing it ſo high, it is very plain that a 
long leaſe of a good Nor folk farm, is infi- 
nitely preferable to the fee ſimple of it 
and that there is the greateſt proſpect of 
ſeeing this kingdom; a land of yeomenry : 
a thing not to be dreaded; for better landed 
property can never exiſt. In addition to 
this remark, I might obſerve that a Nor- 
folk farmer, Mr. Mallet, above mentioned, 
made a purchaſe the other day of 1 8,000 U. 
and it is ſuppoſed could buy as much more, 

Before I quit this region of farmers, I 
ſhould not forget to tell you that the 


French account of the Norfolk huſbandry, 


which M. de Boulainvilkers has introduced 
into his Les Intereſts de la France mal en- 
tendus, tom. 1. p. 136, &c. is full of miſ- 
takes; and in particular, where it men- 
tions the vaſt improvement by lucerne; for 


not a ſprig of lucerne. have I found in the 


fields of a common farmer. 


What therefore has it been for theſe four 
or five wet years laſt paſt! I have no 


» .äAÄ— — — —— 
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LABOUR. 


In Winter, I's. a Jad 

In Spring, 1 5. 24, _ | 

In Harveſt, 2/. 12s. 6 d. or 34 * the 
harveſt, beſides meat, drink, and lodg- 
ing. It laſts from a month to five weeks. 

Hoeing of turnips, 3 5. the firſt time, 2 5. 
the ſecond. 


Ploughing per acre, 2 5. 6d. 


PROVISIONS. 


d. | 
Bread, - 2 per lb. 
Butter 6 
Mutton, = 4 


Reef,. 4 
N EE 
Candles, = 


7 

Coals, 1 J. 15. o per chaldr. at Lynn. 
The country around Rainham, the ſeat 
of lord Townſhend, is rich and finely culti- 
vated, and the ſituation of the houſe, the 
park, and the water, very defirable : the 
building itſelf is rather in the ſtile of an 
exceeding good habitable houſe, than a 
magnifi- 


| 1 

magnificent one. But the famous picture 
of Beliſarius, by Salvator Roſa, has more 
expreſſion in it, than any painting I think 
I ever ſaw, Aſk to ſee lady Townſhend's 
dreſſing- room; it is furniſhed with prints, 

ſtuck with much taſte on a green paper. 
The firſt appearance of Houghton, the 
celebrated ſeat of the earl of Orford, built 

by Sir Robert Walpole, is that of ſeveral 
very magnificent plantations, which ſur- 
round it every way. In the road from 
Syderſtone, they appear, I think, to the 
greateſt advantage: they are ſeen to a 
great extent; with openings left judiciouſſy 
in many places to let in the view of 
more diſtant woods; which changes the 
ſhade, and gives them that ſolemn brown- 
neſs, which has always a very great effect. 
The flatneſs of the country, however, is a 
circumſtance, which, inſtead of ſetting 
them off, and making them appear larger 
than they really are, gives them a diminu- 
tive air, in compariſon to the number of 
acres really planted: for were theſe vaſt 
plantations diſpoſed upon ground with 

great inequalities of ſurface, ſuch as hills 
riſing one above another, or vaſt ſlopes - 
ſtretching away to the IO and left, they 
would 


: 3+ } 

would appear to be almoſt boundleſs; and 
ſhew twenty times the extent they do at 
preſent. The woods which are ſeen from 
the ſouth front of the houſe are planted 
with great judgment, to remedy the defect 

of the country's flatneſs; for they are ſo 
diſpoſed, as to appear one beyond an- 
other, in different ſhades, to a great 
extent, 

In the houſe you enter, firſt, the great 


hall, a cube of 40 feet; which, bad as the 


proportion is, is certainly a very noble 
room : yet one would imagine the archite& 
purpoſe to deſtroy the effect of ſo large 
an one, by ſticking three quarters around 
it, what is called a gallery :—it is a bal- 
cony puſhed out in defiance of all ideas of 
grace, elegance, or proportion. Oppoſite 
the chimney is an exceeding fine caſt of 
the Laocoen, From the hall you enter the 
ſaloon; which, but for height, would be 
one of the fineſt rooms in the world, It is 
forty by thirty; and forty high, which is 
exceſſively out of proportion, To the left 
you turn into a drawing-room, 30 * I, 
hung with a yellow damaſk. Out o that 
into the blue damaſk bed-chamber, 22.5 by 
21. Then into a very ſmall drefling- 

room, 
3 
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room, Ard next a ſmatt tft, out of 
which you enter the library, * by 212, 
which leads to the «dining-parlobr, 30 by 
21; and that opens into the Hall; ſo one 
ſide of the houſe is taken up with the fore- 
going apartments. The other ſide of the 
fafoon is another drawing-room, called the 
Carlo Maratt room, from being covered with 
pictures by that maſter, 30 by 21. Out 
of which you enter the green velvet bed- 
chamber, then a dreſſing-room 21. by 18, 
then another bed-chamber the ane re ; 
next the cabinet 22 by 213, which leads 
into the marble parlour 30 by 21, and is 
exceedingly elegant, one fide being entirely 
of white marble ; and this concludes the 
right hand fide, opening into the hall, 

Having thus run through the rooms, 
I ſhould tell you that the fitting up, for in- 
ſtance, doors, door-caſes, windows, and 
corniſhes, &c. Sc. is as magnificent as you 
can conceive, and in as great a ſtile as any 
ſingle room in England : laſtly, let me add 
that the collection of pictures which orna- 
ments them is moſt undoubtedly the 
firſt in England, after the royal one. I 
made a ben minutes of what ſtruck me 
moſt as I viewed them, and here they fol- 


D low: 
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low; I ſubmit. them to your candour, not 
as the criticiſms of a connoiſſeur, but the 
mere expreſſion of my feelings, without 
any regard to names or reputations. I 


ſhall not mention one quarter of the pic- 


tures; an omiſſion of no conſequence, as 

the very ingenious Mr. Horace Walpole has 

publiſhed a complete catalogue of them. 

Many of the capital pieces are in what 1s 

called the picture gallery, which was the 

green-houſe ; it 1s in one of the wings. 

Rembrant, His wife, The hands and 

face moſt inimitable. The clear 
obſcure wonderfully fine, 
Abraham's ſacrifice. The 
head, of Abraham very great. 
The mixture of grief, piety 
and awe, finely pourtrayed; 
nothing can exceed it: and 
the lights and ſhades admi- 
rable. 

Rubens. © Mary Magdalen waſhing 
our Saviour s feet, Her figure 
molt inimitably coloured, par- 
ticularly the head and the 
tears. The heads of the old 
men vaſtly fine, and of a 
noble guſto. This picture is 

| as 
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as different from Rubers's cont- 
1 as he himſelf was 

n 1 to the loweſt datuber̃. 

Nini. Simeon and child. His head 

Exquiſite, and the air won- 

5 derfully fine. 

4 Carrach. Virgin and child. The child 
a very diſagreeable figure. The 
head _—_— to me badly 
drawn. 

Venus. The colouring diſ- 
agreeable and without ſoftneſs 
or delicacyt The drawing ad- 

F TE 
W ue Aſu mption. Air of the 
| virgin's head, beautiful and 
graceful: 

Curl Marais. Virgin teaching .a by 
 Fefus to "read. Air of the 
Virgin's head The child 
The colouring Grace 
and clear obſcure, beyond all 
praiſe: moſt ſweetly delicate 

and graceful. 

0 r Virgin and St. Joſeph. The 
colouring very diſagreeable. 

| Chrift's | ſermon en the mount. 

__— The 


1 ] 
„Wie. Sgura of Chrift with - 
ant dignity on expreſſion. 
h fai, Prapery very 
good, particularly the Virgin 
the limbs ſeen through it. 
Vandyke. Rubens s Wife, A moſt cele- 
brated; pickure: but not an 
agreeable ane: what ſtrikes 
me. moſt are the hands and 
arms, which aße finer than 
any Jever beheld : The drape- 
ry is likewiſe admirable. 
P. 42 Cortona. Chrifh in the garden. Air 
and expreſſion of the head 
admirabie. Wh 
DobJan. Tuo beads. The expoetion 
of the faces wanderfully fine. 
Velaſco. A Pope's. head, Amazingly 
expreſſive: every line of the 
face exquiſitely, painted. 
Death of Joſepb. Exceeding 
| fine heads, 
FVangerwerf. David and Abiſhag. The 
colouring and finiſhing of this 
piece is beyond all deſcription. 
 Abiſhag's naked body is inimi- 
tably done, Such a ſoft deli- 
cacy of fleſh, ſo much bright- 


neſs 


Pa, 
Fan 


Mila. 4 


3 


tis f 
« os 9 dear bbſcure, and 


2 a height of finiſhing as 


exceeds any 1 * of the kind 
Leet met with, Bathſbeba's 
face is extremely expreſſive 
and finely pairited. In David 
there 1 is a great fault; his face 


Is that of an old man, but the 


naked of his body is quite 
youthful, without thoſe ſtrong 


pot and muſcular traces 


Which appear ſo E in 
a painting. 


Cocles. Nothing can be 


. finer than the attitude of 


Ce les. 9 


Wn. Mathis. _Uſurer and bis wife; full 


00 
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f that vaſt. xpreſſion, uſual 
in this wacker pieces: the 
penury in their countenances 


15 atlmirable... A 


7205 Women ; very diſagrees 
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Conſultati on of the elders; 
The fineſt ickure 1 in the col- 


lectian. The, « lours—clear 
bee on of the 

figures oo of the 
D 3 counte- 
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| countenances and airs of the 
heads of the old men, beyond 
all deſcription. The whole is 
ſo wonderfully fine, that one 
tannot quickly leave off view- 
ing it. 1 . | 
* . Adoration. The delicacy of 
the boy beyond expreſſion. 
The old man's head on the 
right ſide. exceedingly fine, 
and very much in the ſtile of 
that in the Conſultation, under 

the Virgin. | 

Dominichino. Virgin and thild. The 

- colouring diſagreeable, with 
nd brigktneg but the atti- 

8058 tuce inimitable. 

4 Carrach, Chrift i in tbe ſepu cbrs. The 
dead body very 7 reſi, but 
nothing af the clear obſcure ; 
light ſtrangely diffuſed. 

Salvator Roſa, Prodigal ſon. Prodigious 

| expreſſion, If a Dutthnian is 
by he will make you obſerve 
the ragged ſhirt.— The whole 

picture is amazingly fine. 
"tn my way from - Hoghton to the ſea 
coaſt, by e &c. I found much 
barren 
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barren land, or rather reputedly barren ; 
for a really barren foil I do not believe 
exiſts in any large quantities; the Nor- 
folk improvers might turn theſe tracts 


of warren and ſheep- walks into profitable 
farms. One of the greateſt improvements 
in the country is Mr. Curtiss farm of 
Sommerfield, belonging to Mrs. Henley of 
Docking. It confiſts of 2 500 acres of land, 
all gained from ſheep-walks; and which 
now is regularly incloſed and yields im- 
menſe crops of corn: Inſomuch that this 
farm has been mentioned as the beſt in 

Europe. The rent is ſaid to be very ſmall, 
and the produeę exceeding great, the pfö⸗ 
fit may therefore be eaſily conceived. The 
home-ſtall is worth your viewing if y you 
travel this * it ĩs prettily planted, 
and very neat. Nor would I have any one 
leave this part of the country without em- 
ploying a few hours in viewing the envi- 
rons of Docking;\ Mrs.; Henley s ſeat. The 
plantations, tho ſmall; are in a very pretty 
taſte. Her temple is light and elegant, and 
well placed, both for eommanding a fine view 
of the country, and ulſo as an object in fight 
of the houſe. The hermitage is as pretty a 
un as any of the kind that 1 have ſeen. 
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WIDE 
It is a little cottage of two, roam ſitu- 
ated in one of her plantations of ſhrubs _ 


and firs. The firſt room is walled, with - 
oyſter- Hells, the white ſide out waxds, and 
the brown edges led off; the pavement 
of clean ſmall pebbles; the chinoney, piece 
of grotto," ſhetl-work : The cieling is 
papered, and at one end is the hermic's-bed, . 
a boarded. one painted, with painted esa 
vaſs curtains. The other roam is wain- 
ſeotted with, very curious old earved wain- 
feat, of. Henry the VIIth's reign, and the 
gichng, Fc. decorated in a ruſtie manner, 
with ſcrolls and feſtoons of ſea - weed. deal 
{kagings, and painted Lopes, in gothic, 
but very neat taſte. 

From , Dagking J proceeded to Snot 
tian, the ſeat of Nicholas Styleman, Eſqʒ 
where Mrs. Schlema has formed ſome 
execeding pretty plantations: particularly 
thoſe, upon, a ſtream, which ſue colls 
New. ridge and Catherine's-ifland : This 
ſtream Is managed with; true taſte; natu· 

ly it is only a digeh; hut where this. lady 

as improved it, it is a winding ſtream of 
clean water, and the greateſt ornament to 
her plantations. On one part of its banks 
the W cottage ſor 


breaks» 
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breakfaſting,, and near it a menagerie 
with a great variety of birds; in this 
you aft ſtream are all ſorts of water- 

From her menagerie you crols the 
ftream and pals along its winding banks 
to the grotto, which is very prettily con- 
trived out of a boat, by cutting it in 
halves and fixing it together with a lit- 
tle addition. It is ſtuck full of ſpar, 
ſhells, . fea-weed „ Cor al, glaſs, ore, Sc. 
all diſpoſed with taſte and elegance, The 
front pretty, but too regular, and not 
ruſtic: enough, compoſed of the fame ma- 
terials on a ground of powdered ſea-ſhells 
ſtuck in eement. The fituation is very 
pretty, by the ſide of the ſtream, cloſe to 
a ſmall cafeade, and in the ſhade of feve- 
ral large weeping wilo ws. The ſtream is 
yet more beautiful in the other plantation, 
called Carberine sind; for it forms five 
little woody iſtands, with cool, ſhady, and 
ſequeſterec walks about it, in a taſte that 
does great honour” to this moft ingenious 
lady's fancy. The plantations behind the 
douſe- have great variety, and are ſketched 
out with much taſte. The road from ner 
Adam to Lyn is over a molt fandy tract of 
Jand ; which has the appearance of a deſert. 
A 9 huſbandman cannot view the latter 
named 
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named town, without regretting the quan- 
tity of manure loſt there, for want of a 
ſpirit in the neighbouring farmers to bring 
it away: they might have vaſt quantities of 
einder- aſhes, &c. and even be paid ſomething 
for carry ing them away; their waggons are 
for eyer coming from the town empty, and 
the r lands in general poor. At one place, 
which is called the Fort, is a heap of 
exceeding rich manure, which in many 
towns J could name, would ſell for above 
100 J. and which ſuffers no other decreaſe 
than what high ſpring tides occaſion, in 
waſhing part of it away; and it as all 
brought here in carts, at the ran of the 
inhabitants. 

From Lynn 1 took the road to Narford, 
the ſcat of Price Fountain, Eſq; built and 
furniſhed by the late Sir Andrew Fountain : 
The houſe is a good one, but not the object 
of view ſo much as the curioſities it con- 
tains; amongſt which nothing is ſo ſtrik- 
ing as the cabinet of earthen ware, done 
after the deſigns of Raphael; there is a 
great quantity of it, and all extremely; 
fine. The collection of antique urns, 
vaſes, ſpinxes, Sc. Sc. is reckoned a gaod 
one; but what gave me more pleaſure than 
the venerable remains of this kind, is a. 
ſmall 
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ſmall modern Sleeping Venus in white 
marble, by Delveau; which in female ſoft- 
neſs and delicacy is exceedingly beautiful, 
The bronzes are very fine; and the collec- 


tion of prints a capital one. As to pic» , 


tures, I ſhall give you the names of a few 


which pleaſed me moſt, as to the maſters 


names I minute them as they paſs at Nar- 
ford, and without anſwering for their ori- 
ginality. I hint this, becauſe the moſt 
pleaſing picture in the houſe, the Virgin 


and Child, /aid to be by Guido, is preciſely 


the ſame figures, attitude, airs, c. as Mr. 
Batler's Gorreggio, as appears by a print of 
the latter, I have ſeen in more collections 
than one. However, whether it is a copy 
or an original, the colouring is fine, and 
the air of the head and e eyes 
graceful, 10 An ret! 
Rubens, 'A 77 der by Send we 
Bn gk figures by Rubens; very good. 
Alband. Chriſt taken down from hi 
croſs 5 exceedingly fine, the muſ- 
dles ſtrongly expreſſect. 4 
Tintoretto. St. Jerome. The head fine; 
bdut the ſtile dark and unpleaſing: 
uu Children e, Iſrael pang 
RYU anna; fine. 
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Od Franc. Marriage a. Caua a ſtriking 
- _  * thſtance of wre etched grouping. 
Holbein. Henry VIII and Anne Billy 

at 4 concert; very fine. 


Quin, Maths. Tod vid nen s hoads 4 frongi 
expreſlive. 

Pelligrino. Pharoah's daughter finding Mo for; 3 
one of the beſt pieces I have 

ſeen of this indifferent maſter. 
I forgot to tell you that the library is a 
very elegant one for a private gentleman. 
I paſſed into Sf by way of Stork and 
Thetford; and found à vaſt quantity of 
land quite uncultivated, Which in this 
country furprized me much, eſpecially as 
I was enformet matle is in many places to 
be found, where no uſe is made of it. The 
landlord of the Crown at Stat has an acre 
of burnet, which is, I think, three years 
oll. He fowed it btoadeaff; kept it per- 
fectly clean from weeds a year, at the ex- 
pence of above two guineas; but it has 
anſwered greatly, | for it has ge year 


very ts Hop; ang pens 6 VER 
very quick. ee 


— 


times the rent 
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In the neighbourhood of Thetford is an 
improvement greatly worth ſeeing ; it is a 

complete farm, entirely gained from the 
wits for ſo I muſt call an old ſheep- 
walk. One of the beſt farmers in England 
(Mr. Fright) hired it, and has converted, 
by means of marle, a vaſt tract of umcul⸗ 
tivated wild into a profitable arable farm; 
his fon at preſent enjoys the leafe, - The 
foil is very ſandy, but marle and clay have 
rendered it fertile, infomuch, that in years | 
not remarkably dry, he raifes as fine crops 
of rye, coleſeed, and oats, as land of five 
yields in heavier foils. He 
has ſown likewiſe ſome hundreds of acres 
with ſainfoyn, which has throve finely, 
and yielded conſiderable crops of hay. 
This farm conſiſts of near 2999 acres, em- 
[=> 45 horſes, nine ſervants, and in har- 
, fifty in the field, Nine hundred 
— and 24 cows kept: and all this on 
a tract of land, which ſeven, years ago was 
the habitation of nothing but a flock of 
ſheep, not more conſiderable, than what is 
now kept on the remaining ſheep-walk and 
the artificial g raſſes. 


The duke "if Graftar's. ſeat at Buſters is 
but three miles from this farm; the park 


and plantations are well worth your view- 
| NE ing: 
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ing: they are very extenſive and ſketched 
with great taſte. Remark particularly the 
approach to the houſe from Bury; it is 
exceedingly beautiful, 

The road to that town lies for e 
miles over a wild heath, over-run with 
buſhes, whins, and brakes, the wild luxu- 
riance of whoſe growth diſplays evidently 
enough how greatly it would anſwer to 
break it up and. convert it into arable 
farms; for a ſoil that has ſtrength enough 
to throw out ſuch vigorouſly growing 
weeds, would, if cultivated, produce corn 
in plenty; add to this, there is a ſtratum 
of marle under the whole country *. 

Bury 1s a tolerable well built town, in a 
dry and healthy ſituation; many of the 
ſtreets cutting each other at right angles; 
but a parcel of dirty thatched houſes are 
found in different ſtreets not far from the 
center of the town, which has a very bad 
effect. The country round it towards 
London is good, well wooded, and not a 


At Mai Stow, I obſerved a field of about two acres 
of carrots, in ſo driving a ſand, that the wind by enter- 
ing through the bars of the gate, had drove a ridge up; 
and yet they thrived exceedingly well, and will, I doubt 
not, be a good crop. TY belong to Ed- 


wards, Eſq, 
dead 
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deaꝗ flat. The xoad to Stomarket lies thro 
a ſoil, indifferently cultivated, but about a 
mile from the toyn it paſſes through a 
newly incloſed farm belonging to hn 
Symonds, Eſq; which is done in a very 
neat manner; the hedges are all of white 
thorn, and the banks regularly planted 
with ſeveral ſorts of timber trees; the gates 
remarkably good and. all painted, From 
this farm, which is rented. by, Mr. Denton, 
I met with nothing worth obſerving until 
I reached Toftock,. a village ſix miles from 
Bury, in which there is a farm cultivated in 
a very maſterly manner, by a gentleman who 
lives at Bury, Mr. Orbel Ray, the owner. 

There is nothing above mediocrity in'the 
huſbandry of the neighbouring farmers ; 
but this gentleman has improved upon 
their practice greatly. His foil is a light 
gravel ; the firſt thing he did with it was 
to dig and ſpread an hundred loads of loam 
and clay over all his arable fields; and then 
throw my into a regular courſe of crops; 
VIS. Turnips. 2. Barley. 3. Clover. 
4. Wheat and raiſes exceeding fine crops 
of each. He. ploughs four, five, and ſix 
times for turnips; harrows exceeding fine, 
and ſows broadcaſt with a machine, of 


Which the following is a ſketch. I 


9 1 
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which the ſeed falls from the boxes. (7) Is 
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(1) The axletree fixed in the wheels, a 
cog around the middle of which turns (2) 
other cogs round an iron rod which runs 
through four copper ſeed-boxes (3. 3. 3. 3 
thirteen holes in each box; and this rod 
reſts in iron grooves (4.4) in the frame 
(5.5) This rod is fix feet fix. inches long, 
the breadth of ground it ſows at a time: 
under the boxes is a long trough (6) di- 
vided into eight partitions, directly into 


a harrow fixed to the hind part of the 
frame, by two chains (8.8). 
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He finds from experience that it heds 
the ſeeds infinitely more regular than the 
niceſt hand. In his experience of the tur- 
nip huſbandry, he has found that it never 
falls for want of rain, hen ſown paſt 
four O'elock in the afternoon. He hoes - 
the plants out twice, feeds them alb off 
with beaſts ſtalled, for which purpaoſe he has 
built very convenient ſheds; and reckons 
the mean value of them ber acre, to he 
a . He: gives the turnip land three 
earths for barley and oats, and gets very 
clean crops of 5, 5 6, and even 7 quar- 
ters per acre. The ſucceeding crop of 
clover he generally mows twice. for hay, 
and values the crop on a, medium at 
21.105 per acre. The clover lay be 
breaks up with one earth, the firſt year, 
and harrows in Wheat; and of this grain 
he gets on a medium four and a half, or 
"BY quarters per acre. Lbs; 
Theſe crops are all very conſiderable ; 
5 1 ſhould obſerve, that beſides the 
above. mentioned, claying, he every. year 
manures all his turnip-land, at the rate of 
42, 15, or a0 loads per acre of farm- yard 
dung; which he likewiſe manages in a 
0. ſenſible manner. About October he 
2 E carries 
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carries in and ſpreads equally over it 300 
loads. of moulds, loam generally; upon 
theſe he fodders all his beaſts upon the 
1125 of the crop, and the clover hay, by 

which means all the urine of the cattle is 
ſoaked up, and the gutters of the ſtables 

and ox ftalls are all laid into it; when the 


winter is over, he ſtirs the whole up to- 


gether, very carefully mixing it; gene- 
rally doubles the quantity brought in, and. 
then it is in good order for the turnip- 
fields. Was chalk or marle uſed inſtead of 
loam, it would be an infinite n. 
ment. | 
This gentleman has. two experiments of 
the modern kind, which give me much 
pleaſure; an acre of Lucern, .and four of 
Timothy-graſs. The firſt is in drills, two 
feet aſunder. It was ſown laſt ſpring two 
years, cut three times laſt year; and i 
found it cutting for the firſt. time this year, 
an exceeding fine erop, above two feet 
high; I inquired particularly about the 
quantity of food it yielded, and found 
that the exacteſt calculation, from what 
was already eat by four cows feeding upon. 
ibo Was, that it would laſt them five weeks, 
The bailey told me, War in his opinion, 
TIT, AT. it 


ef 
| jt would chHHtAntIy through the ſumer 
maintam A - if ſo; the value oft 
is conſiderable; and greatly exceeds clover! ' 
I cannot, however, avbid remarking, that 
the intervals were full of weeds: therefore, ' 
everi thůs experiment is not fully ſatisface 
taty. The four acres! of Timothy were 
ſown amongſt oats laſt ſpring twelvetnartth; 
and I found it ſtanding for hay; it ap- 
peared very coarſe, b br! but 1 Believe will | prove 
a crop of about 25 Ct. per acre. It is not 
at all earlier than the adjoining paſtures. 

From Toſſoct I cut acroſs: the country to 
Lavenham, by a winding courſe through 
Monks Bade the Velnetbam s and Brad- 
field Combuſt. | L walked over the impreve- 
ments of the Rev. Mr, Lord, rector of 
Great  Weltetham, Who bas, by means of 
hollow ditching, and claying, converted 
an indifferent woodcock brick earth ſeil, 
into a maſt! fertile one: inſomuch, that he 
has more than once grown 19 quarters of 
barley and oats upon wn (acre, and 5+ of 
wheat; which are vaſt grops: one ſtriking 
particular in his method; is letting bis cio- 
ver Le three years, which, in a ſtrong ſall, 
18 rather uncommon, but 1 belicvg cf. od 
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Before I leave the neighbourhood of 

F will I muſt obſerve, . that I never tt 
with any place around which the farmers 
had ſuch a ſpirit of purchaſing manutes; 
very ordinary ſorts ſell at Bury at 235. 6 . 
and 35. a waggon load of 80 buſhels; I 
ſaw all round the town in different Places 
hen, of eee TONS 0197.4 
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In; AE. 1 f. and ſmall- beer. 6 2 <= 
In ſpring ta harveſt; 1 5. 2 d. al beer 
In harveſt,” 1 5. 8 d. and beer, 

Reaping wheat, £i5.to 5s. per acre. 
Mowing ſpring corn; 1 . 2 d. ditto. © 
rats, 1. 3 4. and 14% j 
Hoeing turnips, 48 firſt time, 25. 64. W 
Beans, 65. firſt, 3 6. "ſecond, 
Thraſhing wheat, 2 f. a quarter. N 


— Harley and oats, 12. WES 
———Clover Ip 0. a buſhel. 50. 

8 1. 11S 15. 

1 r * O 181 0 * 8 

| ag 10 976 Hun 55 * 
Real 92 2 bb. E. 
Butter * 4 = 364 Frtath 
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5 bo. Jodid. H en 
Veal, * eq; per Ib. ! 10k 
Candles, 7 e Soi 105 UL 


Wood per load, 120 faggots, e 5801 
Coals per ere Jaid 1 in, «% {198 
Their courſe o cops 3s, j Turn oy 
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2. Barley. 3. oa 4. W cat. 5. Bar- 
ley or oats; and, 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat 
. Oats or barley. They plough four or 
five times for turnips, harrow fine, 1075 
uſe them for all ſorts of. cattle. For b 
ley they ſtir thrice, ſow three buſhels A 
four per acre ; and reckon a mean crop at 
31 qr. Their clover they feed with, all 


ſorts of cattle, and particularly hogs, 


which I mention as a cuſtom not very 


common: they, plough up their clover 
lays, and harrow in wheat on one earth, 
ſow two buſhels, and reckon two quarters 
and half the medium of their crops. White 
oats they manage the ſame as barley; bur 
for black, they plough but once; ſow four 
buſhels of each ſort, and conſider four 
quarters the mean produce. When they 
ſow beans, which is an irregular erop with 
them, they plough twice, "ſow them After 

the plough, two buthels on ridge Work ; 

E 3 "> 
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ſo that they come up in double rows on the 


top of the ridge; hoe them twice and four 
quarters the mean produce. For peaſr 
they plough but once, ſow two buſhels; 
and reckon the medium at 24 dr. Their 
ſoil is in general a red loam, called here a 
brick earth, and looſe; with ſome fields 
of clay, others of light gravel; the mean 
rent is about 124. an acre. Farms rather 
ſmall, from 20 ,. to 1504. with a few of 
200 J. As to the general œconomy and 
management, take the e ketch of 
N 2 50 actes. | 
155 10 bete. 

2 men. | 

2 boys. | my 

4 labourers. © ";* 
25 cows 1h vw 
by ſheep. | 


J forgot to tell you, that they ſeldom uſe 
above two horſes in a plough; and always 
do an acre a day in their ſtiffeſt fields, 

At Tavenbam I met with about two 
acres of Lucern, drilled in rows two feet 
afunder, belonging to the Rev. Mr. Damp, 
the rector ; 1t was fown by his predeceſſor, 
| Mr. 


. lb 


a AY” awe 
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Mn Sguire, J think, four or ſive years 
ago; and anfwered greatly? Mr. Deu 


found it remarkably ſerviceable to him laſt 
ſummer twelve · month, when every natural 
paſtare and the clovers were burnt up; but 


de has ſome thoughts of ploughing it up, 
at which I do not . conſidering the 


multitude of weeds ffered tp ouer-run it. 


At Levenhars is carried on a very conſi- 
derable manufacture of ſays and caliman- 
coes ; at which the workmen earn on a 
medium 5. 6 d. or 65, a week, and many 
wool-combers who earn 12 4. and 143. 

The road to Haaleigh lies through a rich 
and well cultivated ſoil, eſpecially near 


that town. What induced me to take this 


road to Suabury, which is out of the way, 
was the hearing of two Lucern plantations, 
which I viewed very attentively: one 
broadcaſt; and the other tranſplanted. 

+ The firſt, of five acres, belongs to the Rev. 
Dr. Tanner, rector of this pariſh, and pre- 
bendary of Canterbury. It is four years 
old, but was renewed by a ſight. plough- 
ing laſt year with freſh ſeed ſown oyer it. 
found it on a medium 25 inches high, 
that which was not cut (for about an acre 
and half had been 1 at different 

| times 3 
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times ;) it was thick and luxuriant, but far 
from being free of weeds. I remarked 
many ſtrong ones, and many low trailing 


ones againſt the ground: It had been har- 


rowed in Mr. Rocque's manner feveral 
times. The ſoil is a fine, dry, light, heal- 
thy turnip land; but yields fine wheat, as! 
have learnt by inquiry: as to the produce, 
all the intelligence I could get (for the 
doctor's family were all abſent) was, that 
nine or ten horſes, and four or five cows 
were fed almoſt conſtantly upon it. I do 
not dwell particularly on this part of the 
experiment, as my information was not 


_ abſolutely accurate: but it yielded, i could 


plainly find, an immenſe quantity of gr een 
fodder. 

The other experiment of Peter New-+ 
comb, Eſq; conſiſts of one acre on the fide 
of a hill, the ſoil ſcemingly a ſtiff gravelly 
loam, with many ſtones in it; one corner 
of the field low and wet. The plants 
were ſet two years laſt Auguſt; the rows 
three feet four inches aſunder, and one 
foot in the rows. They were cut twice 
the firſt year, four times laſt year; and 
the firſt time this year the 17th of April. 
I found on the dry parts of the field, the 

plants 
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plants on a medium 13 or 14 inches high, 
but on the low corner they were moſtly 
dead. The beſt were not thick nor of a 
branching luxuriant growth; however th 
intervals were by no means kept clear 
weeds, for the ſurface, I found in general; 
nearly covered with them; notwithſtand- 
ing it was a little looſened by a horſe: hoe- 
ing. I found it was cut once oftener than 
Dr. Tanner's, but did not yield near ſo 
much food, _ 

This letter is grown to ſuch an immo- 
derate length, that you muſt allow we 10 
conclude it, by alluring you, how much 
am, Ce. | 

Hadleigh, 
June 19th, 1767, 
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OR 0 MN Hadlrgb I continued my Jour: 

rey to Sudbury, an exceeding dirty, 
Me manufacturing town. I made 
fic : uiries as were moſt likely to 
acquire ſome good information relative to 
their manufactures; and my intelligence 
ran as follows: they poſſeſs a great num- 
ber of hands, who earn their livelihood 
by working up the wool from the ſheep's 
back to the weaving it into ſays and bury- 
mg-crape, which are their principal arti- 
cles. The ſpinning is here a poor buſmeſs; 
a ſtout girl of 15 or 16, not being able 
to earn above 6 4. a day; but the combing 
1s the beſt of all their employments, yield- 
ing from 12 5. to 14s. a week; the wea- 
vers of the ſays and burying-crape earn 
from 7 5. to 9g g. but the firſt price the moſt 
common; / beſides theſe articles they weave 
ſhip-flags, which employ the women, and 
girls of ſeven or eight years of age, yield- 
ing the latter about 2 s. 6 d. or 3 s. a week, 
The whole manufactory works chiefly for 


the London markets; but ſome fays go 


down 


19 1 
down their river (which is navigable from 
hence to Maning tres] for exportation. 

Effex from Sudbury is entered by a high 


hill, from the top of which i is an ex 
ſine proſpect into Suffolk. The cou 
all the way to Braintree, is in general 8000 
and rich; letts from 16s. to 18. fer ACTE, 
Peas Henningbam, which is ix 
miles from Sudbury, hops are much. culti- 
vated; more than 200 acres grow. near 
that town, and lett on a medium at 
3 1. an acre, unleſs hired with a farm; in 
which caſe they are lett cheaper, The 
operations attending a crop, with the ex- 
pences, are as follows : 


L. * d. 
7000 roots, at 5 7 — 1 15 9 
Planting, a 14 - — 0 5 0 


Digging anddrefling; 125. each 14 9 


Note. This price of 12 5. per acre 7 
for digging, and their ſpit is 
nine inches, is exceedingly 
cheap; notwithſtanding 'the '. © 
looſeneſs of the ſoil from con- 

ſtantly deep _ 67% Y m4 
117 — 
2 over 3 4 0 


5 —ů 


— . 


—_— — 


be 


Jg 1 * b | x 5705 ge- 24 5. x. d. 
bas 4% | Brought over 3 40 
Tying: & 71:35 6 7 0 48 0 


Always two, Nendss at 4s, each, 
frequently al „„ -'& 3820 
Stripping — © 1 © 


Picking,drying, and Ay 11.108. 


per Ct. and as they reckon 

64 Ct. a middling crop, it 

comes to 7 * - 9 19 © 
zooo poles, at 1/, 15. per Ct. | 

but as they laſt fix pray s, only 

the ficht 12719 . a 5 © 


4. 


— d— kk —[—[— — 


< Middling crop, 62 Ct. and mid. price 


5 55 10 f. a Ct. therefore, 354. 155. 
Thus we ſee very large expences attend 
an acre of, hops, and when all is done, 
the crop is very precarious; ſubject to a 
varicty of .£vils and accidents, which guite 


ruin Hur ome years; but in many, very 


great profit proceeds from them; greater, 


J. believe, than from any other cultivated 

vegetable. 

In Henningham there is a woolle ma- 

nufactory carried on of bays and ſays; at 
which 
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which the weavers earn about 755 a week 
nf ok round Wand combers 12 5: end 
145. RW 


—— -, wr 


on a mediirh 3 qrs. and 2. For ee ben 
plough once or twice, ſow four buſhels, 


and get on a medium 4 qrs. and :. They 
ſtir thrice for oats, ſow four buſhels ; - and 
a mean crop they reckon 5 qrs. For peaſe 
they give but one ſtirring, ſow two buſhels, 

and get on a medium 4 ꝗrs. For turnips 
they make their land as fine as poſfible, 

1 ploughing it” four times, and” they hoe 
"them twice or thrice. They ſometimes 
ſow clover ; and underſtand the huſbandiy 
of feeding hogs on it, and even cars all 
ſummer. They hollow drain their wet 
lands, often with Nraw at 24 aTrod, 
which laſts ſome years. The pt6poAche 
of one farm in this neighbourhood, are; 

N Acres 96, all arable; rent 68 / four or fibe 
| horſes 
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horſes kept; 30 ſheep : one man z obe 
* 2 and ihre labgiiiyty epi 1 


$1421 118 


e e 


In winter, Lt, a day, and ſmall beer. 
1 n hay-time, . I 5.. and beer, and a dinner. 
In barrel, 25 and beer. Rao 4a 
Reaping, 4% an acre. . fog Us 
owing corn, 1 5, 2 and 1 . 4 d. | 
— Graſs, 15. 64. - 


17 


PROVISIONS, &s. 


d. 
Bread. 2 perth. 
Butter, 62. | 
Candles, '= = 7. nd 35/61, 
Mutton, '< 4 EL tle Wes 
— * r 202 OD aRG 


Cheeſe = $1145) $i made-at hoot. | 
_ * Pi an 


Three 11 ſhort of Braintree is 095 
Feld, well noted for the ſeat of lord 
Cure, who has an exceeding, fins: park: d 
* I take the opportunity of mentioning 

| hm 


| 63 1. 


him, here, chiefly, on account of a ſtinke in 
agriculture, moſt, anuſual-m;E&/ex; Which 
is the uſing oxen inſtead of horſes, for all 
the purpoſes af draught. His lordſhip, 
ſome years ago, ing a farm in his 
hands, and making man improvement | 
in his park, introduced this practice feony 

Gloutefterſtire,, by purchifing. a tan; uf 
oxen, with all their /geers;' and hing a 

driver in that cuuntry for the. ĩinſtruction uf 
his own people at the fame time lie took | | 
a plan of a very complete ox-houſe, with — 
ſundry adjoining en which he | 
erected at Gosfield. 461 218 | 
This ſcheme yeh may be very ſure mas 4 
highly ridiculed by all the. neighbouting 1 
farmers, who: would as ſoon believe that 
an ox could ſpeak as draw; but experience 
and ocular demonſtration convinced them | 
of the contrary; and in one inſtance n. 
e It; 
fett in the village, and the:ox+team paſſing ; 
by accidentally, the horſes were taken afl, 
after much rallying, andi the | oxen: dlifit _ 
ton; who, to the, amaaement af the-behalbs\ = 
dora, dre ĩt out in triumpſu- 2 | | 


His lordſtuip uſec them for the enlture ufd 
his farm, as[long as he kept it in his hands; | \| 
4 and | =! 


[ 64 I _ 
and had once near 30 in conſtant work 
he has ever fince done all his buſineſs with 
them; ſuch as carting in his park and 
plantations, carrying timber, and bringing 
coals, &c. from Colcbefler for his famity, 
By very exact "compariſons between the 
expences of his oxen and the horſes which 
he formerly kept for the ſame purpoſes, he 
clearly found there was a vaſt ſaving by 
uſing the firſt. Their food has conſtantly 
been hay in winter, and good graſs in 
ſummer, without any oats. But notwith« 
ſtanding the clear ſuperiority, none of 
the farmers have followed the example; 
although a number of boys in the pariſh, 
and many labourers have gained a full 
knowledge of their management; and are 
as expert in driving them and breaking 
young beaſts to the yoak, as any of their 


men can be with their h 2 90 
- You will excuſe my LIT particu- 
lar, in my account of this introduction of 
oxen into Eſer; but the novelty of the 
thing in that county (his lordſhip's. being 
the only team in it) the ridicule caſt on it 
by the farmers, and the uninterrupteꝗ 
ſucceſs it met with, has induced me to be 
more minute than otherwiſe 'I- ſhould have 
: | been. 
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been. Before I quit Gosfield, Linuſt inform 
you, that Lord Clare has a pie ece of burnet 


for the uſg of his deer in winter, which 
anſwers extremely well. 


From Gosfield I proceeded to Botking id | 


Braintree, places adjoining, and exceeg- 
ingly full of manufacturers, who work up 
ſays in general and ſome druggets. By all 
the accounts I could gain of the weavers, 
I found that they earned on an average 
about gs. a week; wool-combers about 125. 
Rout girls, 15 or 16 years old, four-pence 
or five-pence a day at ſpinning; and girls of 
ſeven or eight 15. a week for rolling the 
weavers quills; all theſe prices are lower than 
the Sudbury ones. They further informed 
me, that in ſummer they did whatever 
huſbandry-work they were able, being 
better paid for it; ſuch as hoeing turnips 
and wheat, making hay, and harveſting : 
That the prices- of neceſſaries are as fol- 
lows : bread, 2 d. per 1b. mutton, 54. beef 
34:4. and veal 44. One man who had a 
wife and four children, informed me that 
they eat * a dane of wheat- flour "my 
[ week. | 
From me to — the il F g 
ih and fertile, and the country my 
wy my 189 F ple a- 


1.88 

pleaſant. Their courſe of huſbandry is, 

in general, 1, Fallow. 2., Barley. 3. Clo- 
ver. 4. Wheat; and 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 
3. Barley; ; then manure well and wheat 
again : ſometimes beans.thrown in, Which 
they ſow broad-caſt, and hoe twice. For 
whcat they plough thrice, ſow an amaz- 


ing quantity, from 3+ to 6 buſhels, (grea- 


ter by far than ever I heard of) and reckon 
3 qrs. a middling crop. They give two ęarths 
for barley; ſow three buſhels, and get on 
a medium. 3 qrs. For oats they plough 
thrice; ſow three buſhels, (as Bil 
as ſix buſhels of wheat much) 3 quarters 
they reckon the medium. For beans they 


plough but once; ſow two buſhels and an 


half; and get on a medium 3 qrs. and 2, or 
4 qrs. They ſtir their lands twice for 


peaſe; ſow two buſhels and half, hoe them 
twice, and reckon the mean crop at ̃ grS. 


In their lighter lands they frequently ſow 


turnips, plough for them twice, hoe them 


twice, and ſow barley after them. . They 


uſe both foot and wheel-ploughs, frequent- 
1y with four horſes, and do ſomething _ 


better, than an acre a day, As to the feed- 


ing ho be clover, they know little of . 
a 


i practice, thinking. it dangerous. Their 


dairies 


[ 67 ] 


daiffes are pretty large; and they reckon. 


the profit of a cow at 5. a year. 
A remarkable particular I obſerved in 


their huſbandry, was the care with which 
they drain their wet lands. They make” 


hollow drains, the main ones two feet 
deep, and the branches 22 inches; they 
lay ſome ſmall wood at the bottom, and a 


good deal of ſtraw upon it, and then co- 
ver the whole with earth. The price of 


this work is two-pence' per rod and their 
ſmall- beer. It were much to be wiſhed 


that this practice was more general, for it 
is an admirable one, and well deſerves 
imitation. They find their wet lands, and 
eſpecially thoſe which are flat, to be ſo dif- 
ficult to drain with the common water- 
thoroughs, that their crops are frequently 


damaged by wet years, unleſs they lay 
them dry in this manner. 

A farmer who rents 100 J. a year, has 
about 130 acres of land; and ſuch an 
one requires, upon a medium: twelve 
horſes: ſix- ſcore ſheep may likewiſe be 
kept, and 30 cows: and the number of 


ſervants two men and one boy; beſides 
a labourer conſtantly, and others at buſy 


F 2 times: 
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„„ 
times: This is very nearly the ſtate of a 
farm I examined near Braintree, 
won 0949 OTA BUR; 
In winter, 15s. 2d. a day. 
In hay-time, 1 s. 6 d. and beer, 
In harveſt, 2 5. and beer. 
Reaping wheat, 8 5. an acre. 
Mowing barley, 15s. 8 d. 
—— O ats, 15. 6 d. 
Gr aſs, 2 J. 
Mow and make hay, 5s. 64. 
Hoeing turnips, 2 5s. 6 d. each time. 
——— —Beans and peaſe, ditto, 


PROVISIONS, 


Bread. - 124. per Ib. 


Batter, - - 6 
Candles, 72 
Cheeſe, - 4 
Mutton, - - 4 
Beef. 4 
Veal,.— 4 


A waggon, 20 J. 


A cart, 6 J. 6s. 
A plough, 1 J. 105. 


You will excuſe my ſaying any thing of 
Chelmsford : It is a pretty, neat, and well 


built town, but the ſcene of my remarks 


is the country; and thoſe particulars 


which 


ft — Rn 4 


CHI. 
which Toile will call trifling, and others 
mean,. you muſt expect me to dwell moſt 
upon. I forgot to remark that all the cart 
horſes I ſaw from Sudbury to Chelmsford, 
were of a remarkable large ſize. 

From the latter town I proceeded to Bil. 


lericay; the country very, rich, woody, and 


pleaſant, with abundance of exceeding fine 
landſcapes over extenſive valleys. The 
huſbandry, I apprehend, , not equal to 
that in uſe about Chelmsford ; for their 
principal courſe is fallowing for wheat, 
then ſowing oats and laying down with 
clover and ray-graſs; which is a very 
faulty cuſtom on land which, like this, 
lets in general from 15s. to 20 6. an 
acre; nor did I ſee many good crops. The 
principal manure they uſe about Billericay, 
is chalk, which they fetch in waggons 
from Graves, and coſts them in general by 
the time they get it home 52.4. or 6 d. a 
buſhel : they ſeldom uſe it alone, but mix 
it with turf freſh dug, and farm-yard 
dung, and then lay it on for wheat, now 
and then for turnips, which are, however, 
ſeldom ſown in that neighbourhood; + All 
this manure is ſometimes ſpread. at the ex- 
pence of 10 /, an acre. 
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The 85 of proviſions at Billericay. | 
4. 4 
Wheat, - - 7 © a buſhel, 
| Beef, - — — 4 per lb, 
Mutton, = - 5 ditto. 
Lamb, ——— 52 ditto. 1 
Veal, „„ ditto. 
Butter, 8 ants. 
From Billericay towards Tilbury, the 
huſbandry continues much the ſame : But 
one thing is very obfervable, and that 
is, the prodigious ſize of the farms; 
ſeven, eight, nine hundred, and one thou- 
ſand pounds a year, are not uncommon. 
Mr, Finch of Billericay rents 1300 l. a year; 
and the famous farmer Mr. Button of 
 Mucking, near Horndon, farms of his own, 
and what he hires together 2 500 l. a year; 
and it was ſaid, he was going to increaſe 
it by purchaſing 200/. a year more, which 
he would take into his own hands. He 
keeps 102 horfes. The rent of theſe large 
farms runs generally about 105. an acre, 
You recolle& my ſentiments concerning 
the Norfolk farms ; but theſe in point of 
ſize far exceed them. Indeed I thought 
Norfolk had been, of all other counties, 
the moſt famous for large farms, but this 
| in- 


INI. 
intelligence undeceived me: An Eſtx- man 
would hear you with ſcorn talk of any 
farmers being equal to theirs; and they 
certainly have ſome reaſon for this boaſting. 
Many of the occupiers in what they call 
the hundreds, poſſeſſing three, four, and 


five hundred pounds a year of their own, 


beſides what they rent of others. As to 
the public good, thefe exceeding large farms 
are not of the greateſt advantage : but 
here a diſtinction is to be made between 
the Norfolk ones and theſe; for the latter 
being fituated in a rich ſoil, might be ſplit 


into ſmaller farms, to infinitely greater 


benefit than the former, which require 
each a conſiderable ſtock of ſheep. The 
Norfolk farms likewiſe, having been nearly 
all ſheep-walks, could only be improved 
by marle, and of courſe by thoſe who were 
able to take large tracts of land; for it 
is demonſtrable, that had theſe walks been 
cut into ſinall farms, they never would have 
been improved, the expence is ſo great. 
Large farms therefore have been (and will 
be, as to all future improvements) in that 
country, of as great public, as well as pri- 
vate benefit, as ſmaller ones in any other 
can be. Whatever land letts for ten ſnil- 
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ſmail quantities. i 201 A 6061 1 | 
4 29 ti Of all the curſed roads that everidiſ- 
graced this kingdom, in the very ages of 
bar bariſm, none ever equalled that from 
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lings and upwards, without any ſuch im- 


provement as the -Noxfolk marling, it is 
proof ſufficient that it might be rented in 


' Billericay | to the King's-bead at Tilbury. 


It, js, for, near,[12..miles: ſo narrow, that 
a moule cannot paſs: by any carriage; 
I, aν a fellow creep under his wag- 


gon to aſſiſt me to lift, if poſſible, my 
cChaiſe over a hedge. The rutts are of an 
incredible depth and a pavement of dia- 
monds might as well be ſought for as a 
quarter. The trees every where over-grow 
the, road, ſo thatz it is totally impervious to 


the ſun, except at a fe places: And to 


add, to all the infamous circumſtances, 


which concur; to plague! a traveller, I muſt 
not forget the eternally meeting with: chalk- 
waggons; themſelves frequently ſtuck faſt, 
till a collection of them are in the ſame 
ſituation, and twenty or thirty horſes may 
be tacked to each, to draw them out one 
by ONE. BY KI 422218180 $1 FOE) 

After this deſcription, will you can 
1h believe me when I tell you, that a 
20 turn, 


FEISS. > © 0 RO 
butrapike Gas ut hicitel ot fb 
gentlemen, to Tedd" from Chelhisford to tn 
Ferry at Tiihury Poft, but oppoſed” by the 
Bruins of this countty——whofe hot es are 
tore in pieces With btitiging ue agh 


thoſe vile roads. 1 do not "itttagine That 
the kingdom produces ſuch af iffſtantè af 
deteſtable ſtupidity; and yet in thffs tract 
are found numbers of farmers, Wh Tul- 
tivate above 1000 J. a year. Beſides thoſe 
already mentioned, we find a Skinner and 
a Towers who each rent near 15007, a 
year, and a Read almoſt equal; but who 
are all perfectly well contented with their 
roads. * | L. An | 

I forgot to tell you, that near Horndon, 
on the ſummit of a vaſt hill, the moſt 
aſtoniſhing proſpect that ever Was beheld 
by human eyes, breaks almoſt at once 
upon one of the dark lanes. Such a 
prodigious valley, every where painted 
with the fineſt verdure, and interſected 
with numberleſs hedges and woods, ap- 
pears beneath you, that it is paſt deſcrip- 
tion ; the Thames Winding thrbtglr it, full 
of ſhips, and bounded by the Hills of Kent. 
Nothing can exceed this amazing n 
ynleſs it be that Which Hannibal 
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to his diſconſolate troops, when he bad 
them behold the glories of the JTralian 
plains! If ever a turnpike ſhould, lead 
through this country, I beg you will. go 
and view. this enchanting proſpect, though 
a journey of 40 miles is neceſſary. for it, I 
never beheld any thing equal to it in the 
Weſt of England, that region of landſcape. 

King's-Head, Tilbury, 
June 24, 1767. 


N. | 
LETTER Ill 


<ILBURY Fort e not a mo- 
ment's amuſement in recompenſe 
for the hours you may probably wait for 
the ferry: We were tolerably lucky, and 
after much bullying and ſome fair words, 

reduced the wretched time of waiting to 
about an hour. Graveſend is a deteſtable 
exhibition of the worſt out-ſkirts of London. 


It is Vapping in miniature. I had 


ſome buſineſs which led me to Thong, and 
was amazed to find that there was no way 
of getting at it but through narrow lanes, 
as over-grown and dark as thoſe of Eſex: 
this pariſh and Sbern contains as much 
romantic variety of landſcape as ever I 
beheld ; the hills are wild, ſteep, and al- 
moſt covered with. wood, and riſe into 
bold variations, between the breaks of 
which, vaſt proſpects of the valley beneath, 
and the Thames winding through it, are 
every now and then ſeen; and from the 
tops of ſome of them moſt prodigious 
proſpects of the whole country at large. 
The foil about theſe hills is in general 

ſandy 
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ſandy and gravel, but had extreme good 
crops of oats on it, and tolerable ones of 
barley, with very fine clover and ray-graſs: 
Some hop- grounds, but none equal to 
many others I ſaw. Mr. Neale at Thong 
had ſome drilled peaſe, which looked yery 
well, and about two acres of burnet on a 
fandy gravel; it had been fed, but made 
no appearance. The land letts in general 
about theſe hills for 8s. an acre; including 
the wild parts of them, which are over: 
run with gorſe and whins. | 

Between Shorn and the turning off ta 
Graveſend | in the way to London, I obſerved 
two fields of exceeding fine broad-caſt 
Lucern ; one of them of ſeveral growths, 
having been cut at various times for feed- 
ing cattle in racks; and from the number 
of oats among it, I apprehend it was 
ſown with that grain laſt year, and thoſe 
appearing when I ſaw it, ſprung from the 
fcattered ones. It pleaſed me greatly to 
ſee ſuch fertile land put to this uſe, for the 
farmer muſt have a, very good opinion of 
this graſs to apply ſuch rich ſoils to its 
production; land letting here from 205. 
to 30 8. an acre, I obſerved many yery 
fine crops of ſainfoine mowing for hay, 

between 
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between the latter named place and Darr- 
ford. The foil all chalk. The road made 
entirely of it; and by means of attending 
it well, 1s kept very free from holes, and 
is hard and level. The beauty of all this 
country (which, in reſpect of hill and dale, 
is finely variegated) is wretchedly hurt by 
the abominable cuſtom of ſtripping up all 
the trees; inſomuch, that they look like 
hop-poles. This vile cuſtom is attended 
with not a ſingle advantage; all the timber 
is ruined, and a very ſmall quantity of 
faggot- wood gained. I obſerved ſcarce 
any thing but elms. The beans and wheat 
were exceeding good, and the oats very 
forward. 

Between Dartford and Shooter” bill, at 
Bexley, the huſbandry 1s very good: I 
obſerved it particularly, and gained ſome 
information, which is worth minuting. 
The land letts from 16 5. to 40 5. per acre ; 
but in general about 20 5. One farmer in 
Bexley hires 200 acres, at guineas. Their 
courſe of huſbandry is, 1, Peaſe; the pods for 
the London market, got off time enough 
to give two ploughings for, 2. Tarnips. 
3. Barley or oats, generally the former. 
4. Wheat ; but ſometimes clover is ſown 
| with 


1 

with the barley, and then the wheat ſac- 
ceeds that. They reckon a good common 
crop, fix ar ſeven quarters of wheat and 
ſpring- corn; which is very confiderable, 
and plainly proves the land to be very 
good, otherwife ſuch a quantity of wheat 
could never be got after barley ; but the 
introduction of clover maſt be a better 
courſe; for that graſs mowed twice would 
abate any ranknefs in the ground, which 
threatened a laid crop of wheat. There 
is much ſainfoin ſown ; many fields of 
which produce three tuns of hay per acre. 
Day-labour about that neighbourhood, is, 
in general, 1s. 64. a day and beer the 
year round, except at harveſt, then 2s. 
and board: and the pros of ploughing 
per acre, 8 5. 


PROVISIONS, 


d. 
Bread. 2 per lb 
Butter, - 8 


Mutton and Veal, 5 
Cheeſe, - - 4 


From London ſome bufſinels called me to 
ſeveral villages between Barnet and Hatfield 
in 


Li 951 
in Hertfordſhire: The country there is 


chiefly grafs, the corn grounds by no 


means E ſuch good crops as I ex- 

but the foul is in many places 
ſtoney ab gravely. Grals is what pays 
beſt : it ſells frequently for 50 5. 605. and 
70.5. a load; which is 36 truſſes, each 
56 15. Two things here are very bad; their 
fences and their-ploughs, both very mate- 
rial to a farm. The hedges are dead ones; 
boughs interlaced four feet high in ſtakes, 


and white-thorn planted by the fide of it, 


intermixed with ſallow ſtakes, and without 
any ditches: this practice is a wretched 
one, for the fallow is ſo quick a grower as 
to over-top the thorns and drip them to 
death, nor is it of any uſe as a fence itſelf, 
growing ragged and open at bottom. In 
Suffolk, &c. every one that is curious in fen- 
ces, keeps all plants from among the thorns, 
becauſe none unites with them; and gaps 
are for ever made in the hedges, by means 


of taking hold of ſallows, hazels, oaks, 


aſhes, or ſuch plants, which are not offen- 


ſwely armed; whereas, a white-thorn fence 


is impenetrable; and their having no 
ditches, expoſes the young plants entirely 
to the cattle. 

7 Theſe 


— 


[ 30; J. 

Theſe particulars are not very intereſt- 
ing, but you muſt accept them inſtead of 
thoſe beyond my power to gain: I ſhall 
ſoon ſet out from Londen for the Weſt .of 
England, which journey will doubtleſs 
afford much matter in my, path of obſer- 
vation. In the mean time I remain 
ſincerely, 


Vour's, Cc. 


LABO UR. 


Winter, 1's. 6 4. and beer. 
Hay, 25. and beer. 
Harveſt, 2 5. 6 d. and ditto. 
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bir; very flat and unpleaſant it is; 

but the richneſs: of the ſoil and culture 

makes amends for the dulneſs of the coun- 
try. About Addon I obſerved many crops 
of peaſe and beans drilled, and kept per- 
fectly clean from weeds: This culture, 
with reſpect to peaſe, I remarked particu- 
larly, as ſeveral of the crops were young, 
and yet ſupported themſelves, which 1 have 
frequently found much wanting, in the 
cleaning drilled 'peaſe 5 they are generally 
ſo very weak, that they fall into the inter- 
vals, ſo as to interrupt the hoemg, and 
let weeds riſe eaſily through them: but 
ſome of thoſe young crops ſtood ſo upright, 
that I remarked it with ſurprize: and on 
examining them, found a little ridge of 
moulds drawn up in an exceeding. neat 

manner to their roots to ſupport them: I 

was particularly attentive *to- this piece of 

huſbandry, as I had never ſeen it perfectly 

practiſed before. 
In the neighbourhood of Hes: is found 
two kinds of foil; one very heavy, and the 
G other 
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_ other light turnip-land, The former they 

uſe chiefly for wheat and beans, but. ſow 
them in a courſe peculiar to themſelves; 
they fallow for wheat, and after that Io 
beans ; whereas in land ſtrong enough to 
yield thoſe! crops, beans ſhould be the fal- 


low, by means of thorough good cleaning, 
and wheat ſucceed them; which is the 


practice in the richeſt parts of Hex. Very 
few oats or barley are ſown in theſe heavy 
ty acts. In the nee ones their method 
is, I. Turnips. 2 Barley, or 3. Clover. 
4. Wheat; than which none can be 
better. 

Prices in this neighbourhood 1 run very 
highs, day-labouri in winter, is 18. 6, and 


ſmalkbeer ; in hay=time, 2 5. and beer, 
and 25. 6 d. in harveſt and beer; but the 


latter work is chiefly. done by the piece. 
Hoeing beans, from 3s. to 5 c an acre; 


which is the cheapeſt work they do. 
e wheat per acre, 8 5. grals, wache. 


1 R 0 V , 8 I 0 N S8. 
ü Butter, ine 8 ber BW 215 
Beef, 1 N 068 | 1 ef 
ö \Mutton, . 


3 * Veal, 


eee We e's: Ib. 1 toil 19076 
Bread, Ad. * $91 Raids Stu 
car} on Sg 1 of m mars 
They 3 Hite F in right with f6 
horſes, and. All in a line; a mani to 151 
the plough, "and. a very out lad to drive, 
and do one acre a day. The biecd 0 
hogs, the true Chineſe, large, broad; and 
ſhort legged, from London auite to 
Wickham, 22 
There is nothing | more remarkable than 
the great variations in ruſtic prices, with- 
out any apparent cauſe. I have juſt given 
you thoſe about Hays, whereas by totally 


change 1 in five or fix miles; for on exaimin- 


ing them again, I found them as follo Fry 3 
reaping wheat, g. 6s. and 75. per Acre; 

mowing oats, I 5, barley, 15. 2 d. day- 
labour in winter, 15. in June and Jah, 
15. 2 d. in harveſt, 1s. 64. and board; 

and beer to all: theſe for 16 or 17 miles 
from London are very low. Thrafhing 1 
found was all done by the day; a day's 
work at which, was reckoned four bu- 
ſhels of wheat; ſix of barley ; and eight of 
oats, The ſoil of the country grew poorer 
as I advanced from Hays; rents found 
run in general, from 7 5. to 10 U Anf 6 d. 
4 G 2 e their 
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their middling trops about three quarters 
of wheat; as muth of barley, and about 
four' of oats. Ploughing ſicewile vatied 
in this ſhort diſtance conſiderably ; ; for all 
the horſes 1 obſerved at plough * Were 
harneſſed 1 in couples, four to Sach. RIS 
About High Wycomb the” farms are It 
general large, mot keep more cams than 
one: Mr. Bein of Haidicrafs has 11 00 
icres of 'arable land. To ſpeak” of a large 
farm here, or in ſome other countries,” 15 
a very different afair* here, five horſes are 
always uſed to a plough, oftentimes ſix Ix, 
1105 two men, one 10 ed and the other 
o drire: and an acre of ground they 
WP a good day's work: if of fallowing, 
half, or cree-fourths of an acre, I do 
not write theſe particulars without aſto- 
niſhment: ' I am ſo uſed to obſerving 
exceeding ſtrong! ſoils in Suffolk ploughed 
up at the rate of an acre a day by one man 
and a pair of horſes, that I cannot give 
you theſe vile remnants of barbarity with 
out a great degree of diſguſt; had I offered 
to a Buckinghamſhire farmer to ſend him a 
ſervant that would plough as in Suffolk, 
he would have " Tughed | in my face at my 
abſurdity. n 5 wi = 4 


The 


; e 

The courſe of huſbandry in this bei- 
e 1s' the beſt; turnips, ' barley; 
dover, wheat ; often barley after Wheat: 
us again, 18: another poof, that the ſoil 

oes not require more than a, pair of horſes 
to plough; for turnips are never ſown but 
in ſoils that are ſomewhat | hght':, one 
remark, however, 1 muſt make, and that 
is, the fields are very hilly. Day+labour 
here, is out of proportion, 1. 4. in winter, 
and 2 s. in July : tg Zuineas and e 
per month in harveſt. 

Before I leave this neighbourhood don 
muſt allow me to make mention of the 
noble park of his Grace the Duke of Port. 
land, at which is peculiarly! 
fortunate in ſituation, by means, of con- 
traſt. The country adjoining is very flat, 
not well cultivated, and has few of thoſe 
elegant varieties which are pleaſing to the 
traveller; but this happy ſpot, which his 
Grace bas choſen for his park, contains 
not a level acre; it is compoſed of perpe- 
tual ſwells and ſlopes, ſet off by ſcatteicd” 
plantations, diſpoled i in the juſteſt taſte. 
The extent is very greats, and: ,onithe whole. 
appears to be one of the fineſt parks I re- 
member to have ſeen. 


G 3 Beech 


L 86 1 


Beech woods are remarkably; prevalent 
in. the tract of country between Myeamb 
andi Tetford; but they are all ſmall, 
appearing to be little better than under- 
wood: the whole country 1s very hilly; and 
the ſoil little elſe but chalk. The firſt thing 
which ſtruck me on leaving Wycomb-town, 


was the noble ſeat of lord le. Deſpencer 3. 


the houſe is by no means equal to the 
beauty of the ornamented envirous. The 
ſituation is very agreeable on an eminence 
riſing from a moſt elegant river, which 
meanders through the park and gardens, 
with the happieſt effect; before the houſe 
it forms an elbow, Which looks like a 
large lake, and on which floats a ſhip, 
completely rigged, with a long- boat, and 
another lying along- ſide; her maſts riſing 
above the adjoining trees, in a manner 
which adds greatly to the landſcape. On the 
ſummit of a hill, which W bt the 
whole country, his lordſhip has built a 
new church, pretty much in the old taſte; 
and very near it, a mauſoleum; a 
ſexangled open wall of flints, with ſtone. 
ornaments, and a row of tuſcan pillars. 
On the inſide runs a garter of ſtone 
around it, and two of the ſix diviſions 

are 


[1993 
are o fie with defications to the tate 


Earl of Weſtmorehind and Lord! ru 


There is not much to commend in' tlie 
taſte of this building; but it is enherf 
unfiniſned, or the idea very in . 
and the ſituation is ſuch, 2s to appear 
from many points of view to be one build- 
ing with the church, which has by no 
means a good effect. One cireumſtanice; 
however, muſt not be forgot, and that is, 
was St. Paul to preaeh in this ehurch, he 
muſt furnifh' the neighbours with more 
than mortal legs to become his auditors; 
for it was with the utmoſt difficulty 1'codld” 
gain the top; and you know pretty well 
that I am' not wanting in activity, for an 
unwieldy ſize was never a mis fortune of 
mine. This church, therefore, I conſider, 
much in the ſame ſtile as Beatrice does 
Don Pedro for a huſband; fit only for 
feſtivals, with another for common ue 
too elevated for every day pP. 

Before I leave FWycomb, T muſt tell _ 
what I ſaw at an ingenious wheel-wright's, 
a new invented -horſe-hoe; for ploughing 
between the rows of peaſe and betins; in- 
Fame] by cxpiniy Lloyd of Brin. I am 

EH n bus 1 b. ay 


[%} 
by no means a drafts- man, but . will pre- 
ſent you with ſuch à ſketch ag I took? 
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The length of gs . is nearly that of. | 
a common plough; the. ſhare. flat in the 
middle, and to the point, but riſing about 
four inches high on each ſide, to throw, a 
ſurge, of moulds. on each fide, The con- 
trivance has merit, and. the price of the 
whole, fo low -as twenty ſhillings. | 
From Wycemb, up to Stoke, is through 
perpetual woods of beech; the ſoul. l 
| chalk; the craps of corn in general clean 
| and good,. but the turnpike-road declined 
greatly, inſomuch, that I could ſcarcely 
believe myſelf in one; for near Tefſord, 
they mend entirely of ſtone, dug out of the 
hills, which are like quarries, and are in 
large flakes; ſo that in thoſe places, which | 
are juſt mended, the horſe hobbles over 
ih as if, afraid of 8 his legs. 
About 
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About Stoke tlie land letts For 187. 


an acre. Their courſe of huſbandry,” Wik 


accidental exceptions; Js, 1. Fallow:” 2 
Wheat. 3. Spring-corn. - 4. Clover,” two 


years. J. Fallow:"' Good middling ej 


are, of wheat, three * per acre; 


barley 5; of oats 4. Prices of work 1 
think remarkably. low, - Day. labour * the 


year, except at harveſt is 17. 


In wheat-harveſt, 2 . and beer. 
Spring- corn, ditto, 13. 6 4. and beer. 
Reaping r 5% MW nr gy 
N barley,” 16. en 
— —Oats, 10 4. | 
— Grafs, 1 8 ny 1 1645 

The prices of proviſio Ions, however, are 
ſomewhat lower than, before: : re 


REH e 
Mutton, 0 - 4+ d. fer 3, & miez 
Beef, D 


. * 
ae; | . . | v4 1 | S bd * 
Veal, 2 0 b | 
$1414 Txt t- Þi $ 144 S118 
Putter, AQ hs . * 
Lic 


eur dee el 9 


Six thouſes 46:8 plough, and do an acre 


a day; ſometimes not ſo much. From 


the top of Stoken+bil/ you have one of the 
moſt extenſive proſpetts I ever beheld; büt 


not ſo rich and beautifully diverſified as 


ſw: I mentioned near Billeritiy: In the 
vale 
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vale the ſoil is all chalk, und does not darry) 
abdue 78. an are. T ago £135 

The country from Tetford to Oxfard' 1s 
extremely diſagreeable, barren, wild, and 
almoſt uninhabited. The road called by 
a vile proſtitution of language, a turnpike, 
but chriſtened, I apprehend, by people 
who know not what a road is: it is all of 
chalk- ſtone, of which looſe ones are every 
where rolling about to lame horſes. It is 
full of holes, and the rutts very deep; and 
withal, ſo narrow, that I with great diffi- 
culty got my chair out of the way of the 
Witney waggons, and various machines 
which are perpetually paſſing. The tolls 
are very dear, and vilely unreaſonable, 
conſidering the badneſs of the roads. Huſ- 
bandry is by no means perfect here: in the 
neighbourhood of Witney there is a great 
variety of ſoils; ſome I take to be very 
rich, from their rent, which is 50 5. and 
3 J. an acre, while under tillage, (which is 
but for a year or two); and 20s, and 255, 
when laid down again, But in the ſame 
neighbourhood, much incloſed lands lett 
for 205. and the common fields from g. 
to 126. Their courſe of huſbanduy is 
different from moſt; 1. Wheat. 2. Beans. 


Zo 


Loe]! 


3. Barley. 4. Fallow. 5. Barley. 6. Clover, 


with variations. They ſet their beans with 
a dibble, and keep them clean by: R - 

Foot ploughs are here uſedd. 
/ DAYLABOUDUR; © #7), 
All winter, and to hay-time; 1 1108: 


In hay-time, 1 5. G %. ae 
In harveſt, 25. EO GT 1111; 511 5 7 OY 
No beer at any time. ono 


Hoeing beans, 2s.” an acre : this] 18 lower 
than ever I heard of. Y | 
Dibbling them, 15. 8 61 a buſhel. 

1 as follows: ak 
Mutton, - 44. and 3 1 
Beef, =; He 19H 
G + Cay 9 

It is remarkable, that very fe! hey: 
and children are employed in this country 
in manufactures, moſt of them work with 
the farmers; but ſome few ſpin. They 
reckon 3 qrs. of wheat a very good'crop, 
and 4 of barley. The hogs are here all 
ted by the dairies; never with clover.” 

To beſo particular here on the city of Ox+ 
ford as its contents juſtly require, would not 
be conſiſtent with the purport of theſe letters, 
for they would fill a volume: the country, 
OW," is the ſcene of my obſervations; 
and 
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and though I ah ily from that 
Fan, yet 1 maſt not vefltüre Of ö ſtrong 


a Heviation as this celebrated ty would 
require, However, do not paſs through 
it, without remalking dhe front of 
Queen College, and the Rade Library 95 
which are modern pleces ot architecture 
and beautiful. In the antique ſtyle many 
colleges preſent themſelves, but they are 
by no means equal to ſome antient cathe- 
drals in the ſame gothic taſte; which taſte, 
in compariſon with the Grecian architec- 
ture, is vile and barbarous. From Oxford 
we took the road to Blenheim; that cele- 
brated palace, which has been by ſome ſo 
exceffively abuſed, and fo praiſed by others. 
The front is a clutter of parts, ſo diſtin, 
that a gothic church has as much unity; 
and, withal, a heavineſs in each part, 
which is infinitely diſguſting. You enter 
firſt the grand hall, which is the largeſt, 
and I think without compariſon, the fineſt. 
I have ſeen in England: but in this room, 
as in moſt others, there is ſomething in the 
dimenſions which diſguſts at firſt e 
are 53 by 44, and 60 high: this vaſt. 
height, . befiges the diſagrecable elect” it 
has, in itſelf, takes off prodigioufly from 

ILL the 
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Gg iel 1 00 
ih the center 15 the, ſal oon doors. and., 
each ſide forme \ very kaut enen ber 
<orinthian pi illars, 1 in a good taſte, and 
Port tion; an 0. over them allery Yai 0 & 
all done i a a reaſly 0 fo 25 nt A 
gallery ſtuck to the wall, ©. n. oyer- 
grown ſhelf, as at 1 a 7 6 ton ; 
Or, turned into the ran N 5 8 At 
Holks It would Ws A, Cu 9 0 ng 
ren 750 et to Hare a a allery 'razally * around 
a hall, in a juft taſte, like che at Blenheim; 
and cherefcls It 18 infinitely ene 
add an additional! ſpace, to ne ſide of the 
room, fot a gallery, and the Pillars to ſup- 
port it, eſpecially as they have Avery 155 
effect fronting, as vou. enter the Pal. 
means of its being in the nature. of a, LON 


and not projecting into the pom, there lis 
no abruptneſs or defic liciency In. its not 


being continued around the whale, No- 
Ly offends 1 in this Wan but the excel- 


COP 


ſiv cight,, " 1 
Bel, 1 — MALO 6 
"I fy is.44 by 33, and ds high; 
W hich. is s the largeſt 1 bayc Arn pigpgr- 
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tion 18 30 again TREE by height 5 other- 


017 
1 wade, 
T's. 
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wiſe, this room would, like the hall, be 
infinitely finer. The door-caſes are of 
marble, and exceedingly magnificent; but 
a ſtone floor for a ſaloon is manifeſtly im- 
proper. The ſuite of rooms to the left, 
are as follows: —Drawing-room, 28 ſquare, 
this is filled with Pictures by Rubens: 
Holy Family: Gs 
Roman Charity. 
Virgin and Child. 
Flight into Egypt. 
Offering of the wiſe-men ; old mens 
heads exreeding fine. 
Lot driven out of Sodom. 
Our Saviour bleſſing the children. 
Paracelſus ; amazingly fine. 
Pope Gregory. 


The breakfaſt-room, 24 ſquare : here 
we find Silenus, and Andromeda, two pic- 
tures, both. by Rubens; and fine. | 


Woman taken in adultery, 
Circumciſion... 
Old man; all three by Rembrandt, and 
very fine, eſpecially the farſt t ſt two. 


The Duke's dreſſing- room, 24 Kildare 
The paſſage- room. 18\[ic; 


Be- 
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Beſides theſe; apamments, others: were, 
occupied by the family, which we could 
not es on the ne we r b pi 


loon, 13.4. 10} 1001. N 
Ae 35by 28 T 001 
Another 35 by 2 ʒ7. 


Another 25 ſquare: hath is the death of 

Seneca, by Luca Gierdano; without any 

expreſſion of aue or the aner 
of imagination. [> 18410 

Edvard VI. by Ballen. ln 

Deſtruction of Troy, by Brughil, 

The chimney- pieces and glaſs-frames in 
all the rooms hitherto mentioned, are in 
a very heavy taſte. 

The library 180 by 43 in the principal 
part, the middle; and go at each end. 
This is the nobleſt room applied to this uſe 
I ever ſaw: at one end is a very fine ſtatue 
of Queen Anme, in white marble, by-Ryſ< 
brack; the front drapery of which is 
exceeding good. The chimney- pieces 
are likewiſe in a better taſte than any 
in the houſe. The marble pilaſters around 
it, are by no means ornamental enough; 
not proportionally ſo with the other parts; 
they, ſhould certainly have been cormthian 
pillars. renin dl SHE 


The 
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The chapel is handſome, but has no- 
thing ſtriking in it, except a very magni- 
ficent monument of the duke and dutcheſs, 
and their two children. 

There are no bed- chambers on the firſt- 
floor. I ſhould obſerve to you, chat thoſe 
rooms in which I have not. mentioned 
pictures, are hung with as fine Bruſſels 
tapeſtries, as you ever beheld ; containing 
the hiſtory of the great duke's campaigns; 
and in deſign and colours are really admi- 
rable. 

Blenheim, upon the whole, can anſwer to 
none, who know it to be the monument of 
a nation's gratitude: a pile raiſed at the 
expence of the public, and meant to be 
great and magnificent, yet every thing 
that the occaſion called for, might, and 


would have been effected, had not the exe- 


cution fell to ſuch a miſerable architect as 
Vanburgb; whoſe buildings are monuments 
of the vileſt taſte. 

The park is very extenſive, and well plan- 
ed; the water exceedingly beautiful; but the 
Rialto, as it is called, over it, a moſt miſcra- 
bly heavy, ungraceful piece of architecture. 
One circumſtance I ſhall not omit, which is, 
the exceſſive inſolence of the porters at the 

park» 
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patk+ gate, aid at that into the courtyurd; 
for I was à witneſs to their abuſing a ſingle 
gentleman in a very ſcurrilous manner, for 
not feeing them after giving the houſe- porte: 

half a crown for ſeeing it. The. . 
abuſed complained aloud. to ſeveral parties 
of this impudence, and obſerved that he 
had ſeen moſt of- the. great houſes in the 
kingdom, but never knew a fark or yard 
locked up by gentry who formed ſuch a 
gauntlet. Him in the court, aſſerted in an 
inſolent manner, that the gate was his 
living. I hint theſe circumſtances as 
a proof, that noblemen of the moſt 


amiable character, like the Duke of Marl- 


borough, have, unknown to them, the real 
magnificence of their ſeats tarniſhed by the 
ſcoundrel inſolence of the loweſt of' their 


ſervants. The vile cuſtom of not being 


able to view a houſe, without paying for 
the ſight, as if it was exhibited by a „be- 
man, is deteſtable ; but when it extends to 
double and quadruple the 'common fees 
and impudence, the exorbitancy calls aloud 
for that public notice to be taken of it, 
which its meanneſs ſo well deſerves. i 
Woodſtock is famous for 4 wid ifauc of 
poliſhed ſteel and gloves, but does not 
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employ above twenty or thirty hands in the 


former; and forty; or fifty in the, latter, 
fourney-men in the ſteel work earn fr om 
15 5. to two guineas a week; and men and 
women by making gloves, about 8 3. and 
9 5. a week. 

Between Woodflack and Witney, about 
Hanborough, the huſbandry I found much 
the ſame as the laſt I mentioned. 1. Wheat. 
2. Beans. 3. Barley. 4. Fallow. When 
beans are not ſown, then clover is ſown 
among the wheat in ſpring. They plant 
all thew beans, and hoe them generally 
twice. They uſe both foot and wheel- 
ploughs, all with four horſes. Their 
manure they uſe entirely for the wheat and 
barley crops. A remarkable manner of 
eſtimating crops here, is by the return in 
proportion to the ſeed; wheat, they reckon 
five or ſix buſhels for one, and as they 
ſow three, it amounts of courſe to about 
2 qrs. or 2 and 5. Barley, 3 quarters. 
Beans, 3 and 2. 

They have no dairies here, and even 
feed their hogs in ſummer with beans; 
which, is as curious a ſtroke in huſbandry 
as 1 have met with fince I left home. The 
fol is generally a gay, with, ſome veins of 

; ſkary 
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tharp gravel ; letts from 9 f. arable, to 


40 5. graſs, an acre. Daj-abour is ver 
reaſonable. " 


Winter an wen + | e 
Hay-time, 1 5. 24. Toke Is 
Harveſt, 1 8. 6 d. hoes: 
Reaping wheat, per acre, 5 75, 
Mowing ſoft-corn, 8 4. | 
—Beans, 15.94. l 
—— OO 
Hoeing beans, 3 5. 6 8. and 47. each time: 


PRE FLSTONS. * 26 


P c n 
Mutton, 5 4 4. bis bb, 
Butter, ©, 


Witney is very famous for its 'wooffen 
manufactory; which conſiſts of what they 
call ketſey pieces, coarſe bear-ſkins, and 
blankets. The two firſt they make for the 
North American market; ;_ vaſt quantities 
being ſent up the river St. Lawrence, and 
likewiſe to New. 7 ork. Their fineſt blan- 
kets, which riſe in price to 34. a Pair, are 
exported to Sin and Portugal; but all 
art ſent to London firſt” in broad-wheel 
Waggons, of which, four « or five ge 0 every 
werk. The fineſt wools they wol k, tome 
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from: Heręfordſbire and Wardefterſbire, and 
ſell from 8 4. to 10 4. a pound. The 
coarſeſt from Lincolnſbire; they call it 
dag · locks; they fell for 4 d. per Ib. and 
are uſed for making the coarſe bear- ſkins. 
There are above 500 weavers in this town, 
who work up 7000 packs of wool annu- 
ally, Journeymen in general, on an 
average, earn from 105. to 125, a week, 
all the year round, both ſummer and win- 
ter; but they work from four to eight, 
and in winter by candle-light ; the work 
is of that nature, that a boy of four- 
teen earns as much as a man, One of 
ſeven or eight earns by quilling and cor- 
nering, 1s. 6 d. and 15. 8 d. a week, and 
girls the lame. Old women of 60 and 70 
earn 6 d. a day in picking and ſorting the 
wool : a good ſtout woman can earn from 
10 d. to 15. a day by ſpinning ; and a girl 
of 14, four pence or five pence. They 
weave according to the ſeaſon; in winter 
kerſeys and bear-ſkins ready for ſhipping 
in the ſummer up the St. Lawrence ; and 
in ſummer blankets for home conſumption, 
and Spain and Portugal. One remarkable 
circumſtance is, that none of the manufac- 
turers ever work for the farmers. .,'The 

11 blan- 
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blankets uſually purchaſed at home, are 


about 236. Or 245. a pair, ten quarters 


wide and twelve long; and the corners are 
err gr for's F et Aol. gb. 


1 
« 
1 5' 


PROVISIONS. 15 
log | 24 

Mutton, '- — 4 and 42 d. 

Beef, - « Og i007 

Veal, — 2934 

Bacon, 285 

Butter, - 6 and 62 4. 


The road from Witney to North Leach 
is, I think, the worſt turnpike J ever tra- 
velled in; ſo bad, that it is a ſcandal to 
the country. They mend and make with 
nothing but the ſtone which forms the un- 
der ſtratum all over the country, quite 
from Tetsford the other (ſide of Oxford. 
This ſtone, which riſes in vaſt flakes, would 
make an admirable foundation for a ſur- 
face of gravel; but by uſing it alone, and 
in pieces as large as one's head, the road is 
rendered moſt execrable. I travelled it 
with a very low op inion of all the counties 
and places it leads to: for if they were 
inhabited by people of fortune and ſpirit, I 
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ſhould: think they | would. never ſuffer ſuch 

a barbarous method of wending their 
Spit road to ſubſiſt. 

All the country is open, dull. and very 
rend nor does a vigorous culture 
of the earth make any amends for thoſe 
unpleaſing circumſtances; the crops were 
generally very poor, and moſtly full of 
weeds; a ſtrong proof of bad huſban- 
dry; and another a ſo, is their fal- 
lows being the ſame. t Burford and 
Sberborn their courſes " crops are vari- 
ous. Somé fallow for wheat. 2. Dib- 
bled. peaſe. 3. Barley: others vary it, 
1. Wheat. 2. Beans dibbled, or barley. 
3. Peaſe; this is in the low lands about 
Sberborn; but on the Cotſhill-hills they take a 
crop, and lay down with ray-graſs and 
clover. They uſe all foot ploughs, with 
one wheel, and four horſes in length; 
plough about an acre a day. The open 
fields on the hills lett in general for about 
5 5. of 65. an acte, the low meadows about 
20 g. They reckon three quarters of wheat 
to be a very good crop, and as much 
barley and beans. The farms are in gene- 
rablarge,” indeed abſurdly fo, conſidering 
the manner of managing them, for the 
1 1 11 farm- 
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farm-houſes are all in the towns; ſo that 
the farmers are at a prodigious diſtance 
from their lands: they are in general 
2, 3, 4, and 500 a year, at about 5 s, 
Encloſing by no means flouriſhes, for from 
Tetsford to Oxford encloſures are ſcarce; and 
from thenee to North Leach, few or none. 
Mr. Dutton has planned ſome at Sherborn, 
but the ſcheme goes on very flowly. - It is 
amazing that a man of bis conſiderable 
fortune, can bear to live in the midſt of 
ſuch a vaſtly extenſive property, in its pre- 
ſent condition. All this bleak unpleaſant 
country is ſtrong enough for any kind of 
trees, and might therefore be ornamented 
with fine plantations, which would yield 
conſiderable profit in à country wherein 
firing is ſo ſcarce -x. And farm-houſes, 
barns, and all kinds of out-houſes might 
be built on the ſpot, cheaper, I apprehend, 
than in any part of England; for the ſtone, 
which every where hes almoſt within fix 
inches of the ſurface, forms the walls and 
covering (ſlates) of 4 ons » buildings in the 
country. 


e Scirce any wood. "Coats brought how glg 
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coſt at Sher bern 25 5, 2 tus. 


The price of ear bere i 4 rea- 
ſonable. 1 1. 
Winter and an g d. ga and nod a day. 
Summer, 15s. 
Harveſt, 15.8 4. o& ft 41 
Reaping wheat, 4 s. and 5's. an acre. 
Mowing barley. and yay 6 d. and 9 4. 
Dibbling beans; 5 6. 
Hoeing ditto twice, 5 5. | 
Thraſhing wheat; 2 5s. per quarter, 
— e- IF, i 
— — DO ats, 10 d. 
— 15. 


* 
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paſa OY d. The dearneſs of this article 
muſt be owing to nine-tenths of the. 
cquntiq being arable. 

Mutton, 44. 1 50 

Beef, 44. 


: Abont North Leach they ſow much ein- 
foine; they prepare for it by turnips, and 
ſow zit with oats, and mow it every year 
for about ten; getting generally a tun, or 
a tun and an half of hay froni it. 

Between North Leach and Frog. mill, the 
un improves- continually, until it 

N + becomes 
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bekocdes what nE really be Tälfecf fine. 
About mat. of Lord Che#worth, I 
obſerved them forthe firſt time ploughing 
with oxen, ard to my great indignation, 
eight large ones yoked to a plough, and 
ſkimming up the ſurface about three inch 
deep; which the ploughman with a ve 
grave face called i <v0rk. It was a fait 
foine lay, that had been pared 'and burnt 
about a'month before, half an inch deep: it 
was turning up for turnips; the aſhes "fa 
but thin, I ſhould not imagine above two 
buſhels to a ſquare rod. The price 'of 
paring, burning, and ſpreading the' aſhes, 
varies from 145. to 20 5. an acre. This is 
very cheap; ſuch an operation would, 
the eaſtern parts of the kingdom, come 
leaſt to three or four pounds an acre'; 
ſach is the force of any practice being the 
cuſtom of the county⸗ / 

About Shipron day-labour uſed all win. 
ter to be 8 d. 9d, and 10 d. a day ; but the 
laſt the farmers raiſed it to 1 5. for the firſt 
time on account of the dearneſs of provi- 


ſions; and give the men 15. zd. in the 


ſpring; 15. 6 d. in mowing time, and 
15. 8 d. at harveſt for five weeks. Oxen 


are pretty much uſed; I found they 
; rec- 
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reckoried them ſomething cheaper chan 
N but Mat horſeg Ul their work bet. 
In ſummer they feed them in both 
Cuno and artificial graſſes; and in 
winter ſeldom grve them any thing beſides 
- ſtraw, on which they work them: 
they put them to work at three years old, 
and continue them at it till five. The 
ploughs are here very clumſy; the beams 
ten feet long, and all have wheel coulters. 
From © Frog-mill to Crickly-hill, which 
leads into Gloucefler vale, the beauty of 
landſcape is great. Six miles from the for- 
mer, from the top of an hill, is ſeen to the 
right a moſt prodigious proſpect, over an 
extenſive vale, bounded by Cheltenham hills, 
which ſeem to tower quite to the clouds; 
the incloſures appear in a bottom un- 
der you, and are very diſtinct. On the 
whole, it is inferior only to that amazing 
one of Billericay. All this country is full 
of the beauties of landſcape ; the roman- 
tic ſpots of Crickley-bill are exceedingly fine, 
er rather the whole forms a complete piece 
of fublime nature, and is well worthy of 
attention from thoſe whoſe zeroes will 
ſuffer Wen to reliſh thoſe ſorts of objects 
1 Fhe 
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The. huſbandry; of this act dass nat. 
materially differ from the preceding ones; 


however, I ſhall preſent you with the par- 
ticulars I gained a knowledge ↄf; and as 
to a repetition of ſome particulars; I know 
you will excuſe them, who are ſenſible that 
I had better dwell in tautologies of chat 
nature, than neglect giving you particular 
. Their courſe of crops is, 

Barley. 2. Clover for two years. 
ny Wheat. 4. Peaſe. They reckon two 
quarters a nuddling crop of wheat, and 
the ſame of oats, and of barley three. 
Rents run from 6 g. an acre to 12 3. but in 
general 6 6. or 75, The farms above hill 
are large; from two to three hundred a 
year, and ſome more: but in the vale of 
Glouceſter they are much leſs. What graſs 
they have they mow ; very few beaſts are 
grazed, and but few dairies, except in the 
vale, where they have all thatfine breed of 
hogs, which at Barnet market are called 


the Sbropſhrres ; with exceeding long car- 


calles, and long flouching.. ears, which 
almoſt trail upon the ground, to make way 
tor their noſes. Sainfoine is much ſown 
in all this country, and laſts generally 
about ten years, ſome longer, and their 


1 method 
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method of breaking it up. as well as ſheep< 
paſtures, after they have laid about ten 
years, is by pariug and burning; they 
take off the ſurface about half an inch 
thick, and plough in the aſſies for turnips, 
ſometimes for wheat. The price of this 
work is ſomething under twenty ſhillings 
an acre. Oxen are, much uſed for all the 
purpoſes of huſbandry ; never leſs than fix 
m a plough, frequently eight. They are 
reckoned the molt profitable by ſome far- 
mers, and horſes by others; but it is gene- 
rally agreed, that when a man keeps two 
tears, it is ever the moſt profitable to have 
one of them of oxen. Day-labour is ex- 
ceedingly cheap: 


In winter, Sc. to hay-time, 8 d. 99d. and 
10 d. the ſtouteſt fellows often want 
work for 9 d. and cannot readily get it. 
In hay-time, for mowing, 15. and 15. 2 d. 
In harveſt, i 5. 8 d. | 

Reaping wheat per acre, 4. and 55. 
Mowing ſpring corn, 10 d. and 13. 
Thraſhing wheat, 2 5. a PT; 

— Barley, 15. bn 
— —Oats, 10 d. 
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A ſtout waggon coſts from 16 to 201. 


and a plough ironed complete for half a 


guinea, which 1 18 STARLING: 


PROVISIONS. 


Beef, 25 ou lb, 3 
Mutton, — 42 
Butter, = 7 


Bread, rather more than 2 4. per Ib, 52 1b. 
for 15. 


There is no manufacture nearer man 
Glouceſter; the ſtaple of which city is pins, 
which employs near 400 hands, of whom 
a great number are women and children: 
good hands at pointing and flicking earn 
from 10 5. to 125. and 15 5, a week: chi- 
dren of 8, 10, and 11 years old, earn 
2 d. and 3 d. a day; but ſome journeymen 
do not get more than 75. 8 5. and 9s, a 
week: the wages in general are good. 
There are ſome glaſs-houſes in this city; 
and a pretty briſk trade carried on by 


means of the ene. with W Sr. 
and Bri/tol. 
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PRO VI 8 LIONS. 
J. 
Bread. 2 per lb. 
Butter, | 


h Mutton, od =_ 
Beef... 
Veal, | - — 


Bacon, - = ' | 
Candles by the ſingle pound, 7 d, if by 
three's, 6. d. 
You muſt allow me here to put a 
period to this letter, 


Adieu, dir; believe me, 


| Yours. 
Newnham, Monmouthſhire, | 
July 2, 1767. 
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WAS infinitely ſurprized to find the ſame 
ſtony, hard, rough, and curſed roads, 
miſcalled turnpikes, all the way from 
Glouceſter to Newnham, which is 12 miles: 
it is all a narrow lane, and moſt infa- 


mouſly ſtony ; it is the ſame ſtone as the 


other ſide of the Severne, but much harder, 
and conſequently more jolting, and cutting 
to the horſes feet; nor is it ſo much as 
level, but rutts all the way; and what is 
remarkable, I found by them, that they 
build their waggons with their wheels full 
three inches nearer to each other than in 
the eaſtern counties, which is ſarpriaing 2 
a Norfolk or Suffolk waggon could not ſtir 
even in this zurnpke-road. 

This line of country is very hilly and 
pictureſque ; for the road runs all the way 
by the Severne, which has a bold ſhore, 
finely wooded, and breaks upon the 
view in a very pleaſing manner. The 
land is good, and well cultivated z all 
incloſed, and lets, the arable for 10 s. and 
the meadow for 20 5. I was amazed to find 
that day-labour was much higher in this 


coun- 


( 12 1 
country, than on 1 the other. ſide of .Ghou- 
Ceſper © FLO] 1 10 SITUOD® ! 16 4198; 
In winter, 10 od. ** oſeener 1 4. 
In hay-time, 1 5. 6 4. 4 
In ads ines 15. and board and beer. 


4. PROVISIONS. 
Bread, 2.810! 11087 | 
ee — 64. 
Mutton and beef, e 


From Newnham to Chepfiow the road 
continues exceſſively ſtoney, and made in 
the ſame vile manner as that from Glouceſ- 
ter; though hete and there is a quarter of 
a mile that 1s pretty good : but their method 
of mending occaſions their roads to be ſo 
very bad; this is ſufficiently proved by 
about a quarter of a mile of good road, 
made by Mr. Batterſca, againſt his pad- 
dock; this is done with the ſame ma- 
terials, with the only difference of 
reducing them to very ſmall pieces, not 
larger than common pebbles, and widen- 
ing and levelling it. In many places the 
road is ſo very narrow, that my chaiſe 
with great difficulty got through it without 
riling on the banks. The whole cpuntry 


COvers 


covers a ſtratum of the ſame rock, which 

I frſt met with near Y/oodfock, and conti- 
nued regularly from thence to Gbep 99. 
But there is one circumſtance, which 
would make the beſt turnpike in England 
extremely bad to travel, and that is the 
perpetual hills, for you will form a clear 
idea of them if you ſuppoſe the country to 
repreſent the roofs of houſes eee 81 and 
the road to run acroſs them 1 

The lands are rich and an and- hs 

meadows, eſpecially, very fine. The courſe 
of crops on their ploughed ground, is, 
1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Peaſe. 4. Oats. 

5. Turnips. 6. Barley. 7. Clover hd ray- 


graſs, They uſe oxen chiefly, many, far- 
nters Keeping no. horſes, plough with 7 


fix, ahd. ſometimes ei ght, ght, and uſe | 
foot-ploughs of a very clum e | 
They reckon two quarters wy an half, a 


good crop of wheat, and three and an half 


of EE about Lidney, land at an ave- 
rage letts for 145. per acre; but in ſome 
other places it runs up to 20 f. and more. 
Day. labour continues dea. 


In winter, 3 56> 46 o et r e 
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In ſprings. I 4. 2 e e A 4 1 1 45 uv 


In harveſt, 2 5, 5. and 0 
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>; b, 4. 
Motto: - _— fog * ; 3644 0 
— 4 as To | © 14444. 388 . 


Ve al, — — 3 


Joi all this country, the method of ſepa- 
rating the chaff. from the corn in dreſſing 
it, is by means of turning an engine over 


itz; of which] I ack l n, 5 
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1. The corn. 2. The Ayers, : conſiſting of | 
pieces of cloth, which are nailed by the 
edge to the center turning-ptece . 3, 
4. 4. The ſupporters: 5. A kind of bal 
lance-wheel, as I ſuppoſe, at let; Be"! 
could ſe no other uſe 1 in I 

E of Sd 


AfoubV'OYfrrd" for ome Hikes, thits/ 


| hes a great quantity of very good meadows 
ground, whith Tetts from one gitinea to 
two per acre; but their arable land is in 
general about 12 3. They uſe oxen chiefly 
for ploughing, fix at à time, and often 
mix them with horſes. Labour, very dear: 
the ſame as laſt minuted; or if any _ | 
rence; rather dearer. * 
About Larvachers, wh ich is the m ids 
way between 'Chepflow and "Newport, they 
have à great mixture of good and bad 
huſbandry. As to all the general @conotny- 
and management of their farms, it is gene- 
rally bad; for I found them univerſal in 
employing ſupernumerary hands and 
without giving their lands a proper 
culture; than which there can a 
more unprofitable practice: their numbers 
of each appeared to me pretty much as 
12 o*eH and 4 or 5 horſes to 160 atres of 
arable land, and 4 or 5 men- ſervants and 
boys, and as many laboarets moſt part of 
the year; which on the whole, ought to 
be productive of infinitely better, and more 
ge huſbandry than is to be met 
ith here: and in the management of 
their n they are ſtrangely remiſs, for 
I 2 not · 
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notwithſtanding their wages are good, yet 
I found upon inquiry, that, they ſuffered a 
ſurprizing degree of idleneſs among them, 
and languid execution of their buſineſs: 
and notwithſtanding the ſoil is tolerably 
light, and many fields leyel, yet the ride 
culous cuſtom, of ploughing with ſix, and 
even eight oxen continued here, which 
ſtrength of cattle never did above an acre a 
day, and very frequently not above half an 
acre; and when they carry out their corn 
to the ports on the Severn, which are at a 
ſmall; diſtance, they don't load fix or eight 
ſtout oxen with more than 10 ſacks, and 
not often more than eight. All theſe in- 
ſtances are marks of . wretched ideas of 
general management. But with ſuch 
marks of miſerable œcõgomy I did net 
remark any fields of heat or barley very 
foul with weeds; but in general clean any: 
which is a point of great importance. 

Their courſe of crops is in general 2 
follows; ds F e., 2. Wheat. 3. Bar- 
ley. 4. Oats. 5. Ray-graſs and cloyer, 
— to eight years, then pare and 
burn; and 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Barley. 
4% Clover, two years. 5. Wheat. The firſt 
0 ne enn and the . 

| Their 
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Their fallow for wheat conſiſts of three 


ploughings; they ſow tero buſhels of ſeed | 
(ogallon meaſure ) on an acre, and reckon u 
middling crop between 15 and 20 buſtiels; 


they then give two earths for barley, of 


which they ſow three buſhels, and conſider 
from 16 to 20 buſhels' a middling crop. 
The oats they ſow on one ploughing, '4.© 
buſhels to an acre; 175 the medium: when 
they throw beans in, which is no regular 
huſbandry with them, they ſow them on 
one earth, four buſhels to an acre; or if 
they ſet them, two, and reckon 15 buſhels 
a middling crop, but never hoe them. If 
they ſow peaſe, which they likewiſe throw 
in irregularly, they give them but one earthi 
to harrow in, but if for under-furrow, 
then they plough twice; fifteen buſhels a 
medium, but never hoe. Turnips are not 
commonly ſown, not ſo common as they 
ought, conſidering that ſome of their lands 
are extremely dry and light, but rich 
withal; but they never hoe them: their 
crops, therefore, may eaſily be ſuppoſed 
without deſcription ; they uſe them chiefly 
for their ſheep; (of which, by the by, they 
have but few; Mr. Morris of Persfield had 
one: a thouſand, which is thought a wonder) 
I 3 but 
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bet ſoma feed their oxen with them. What 
apples they can have, I have no concep - 
tion, for they ſow above a quart of feed on 
an acre, and all the culture they give them, 
is that of a harrowing. _ 


Farms are in general ſmall, from 40 |, 


to 2001. a year, but chiefly from 40 J. to 1 
100 J. and the rents run from 7 3. 6 d. ta 
10 3. an acre arable, and about 12 4. or 1 
14 5. graſs; exceeding ſine tracts of land 
are let on an average at 15 4. Moſt of the ] 


farmers in this neighbourhood are ſenſible WM | 
of the tuperior profit attending graſs-lands, 
on compariſon. with arable, and accord 
ingly they have generally more of it than 
of ploughed land. Lime is the great mas 
nure here; they think little can be done 
without it; inſomuch, that every large 
farm has a kiln for burning lime-ftone, of 
which the whole country has quarvies, 
They generally lay on what they call thre 
dozen; ſome four or five, that is ſo many 
dozen buſhels, I was informed in Here- 
Jerdſbire, the farmers go 20 mules, and pay 
3 5. a dozen for it. 


As to the — it is beet in gener 


55, a week. 


In ſpring, 63. 


In 


T's. ] 
-- Inharveſt} ö f. and victuals; drink withall. 
Reaping wheat, 35 and 36. 6d. l. 
Mowing grass 14. 6d. and a nnn. 
drink. 3 It 93 Tx Ut 18 


In — to harveſt, 2 6. 6, d. E week, and 
R victuals and drink. act „Gas 00 
In harveſt, 55, and boys of from 7 to 12 
Fears of age, from 1 d. to 1. 4 a day. 
Reaping, 6 4. 5839 51 wt 318 
| un graſs 10d. and a, dinner every 
other day and drink. 371 8411. 10 
"Theſe variations are unaccountable i ſo 
nm ran E190 3 9986 tod yign 
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Whey ditto, for poor people, 3 4. and 4 4. 


Candles, 65 | 115 
Matton, ,, 4 wp! (od 
Beef, 37 d. and 49. „ 119% 
\ Veal, 2: d. 4 SR þ wn Amis 11932 
Bread, 2 d. e ci ee 


Coals, 1 5. ; 4 for 2 Cr laid in, and 3 5. 
en forras much as ſichorſes or oxen can 


draw from the pit. 399} B Y 
Cheeſe, - 33 14. 20 2000 al | 
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But in ſome uae they are as ; Follows, 
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But I know of nothing in this country 
ſo cheap, as the artieles which form, what 
the farmers call wear and tear; a new 
waggon, irons and all complete, with a 
tire on the wheels near an inch thick, 
coſts but from 8 J. to 10 J. 

A good cart, 4 l. 
A new plough and irons, from 7 s. 6 4 to 

105. 6 4. 

A pair of horſe harrows, from gs. to 4 

I forgot to remark to you, that altho' 
they keep a good many hogs here, yet have 
they no idea of that exceeding profitable 
method of feeding them entirely with 
clover, they depend on 'nothing for them 
but whey ; it is to the dairy they chiefly 
apply their graſs, though my deaſts are 
fatted in there. 

But, my dear fir, what am I to ay of 
the roads in this country! The turnpikes 
as they have the aſſurance to call them; 
and the hardineſs to make one pay for. 
From Chepflow to the half-way-houſe 
between Neuport and Cardiff, they con- 
tinue mere rocky lanes, full of hugeous 
ſtones as big as one's horſe, and abominable 
holes. The firſt fix miles from Newport, 
they were ſo deteſtable, and without either 

direc- 
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direction-poſts, or mile- ſtones, that 1 
could not well perſuade myſelf I was on 
the turnpike, but had miſtook the road; 
and therefore aſked every one I met, Who 
anſwered me, to my aſtoniſhment, Va. as. 
Whatever buſineſs carries you into this 
country, avoid it, at leaſt, till they have 
good roads: if they were good, travelling 
would be very pleaſant; for cultivated hills 
are of all other tracts of country the moſt 
pictureſque, and molt of theſe hills (which 
in more level countries, would be called 
mountains) are cultivated to the very tops, 
and cut into very beautiful incloſures by 
quick hedges. I muſt, however, allow 
that the laſt ſixteen miles to Cowbridge they 
are exceeding good; the ſtones bound 
firmly together, no looſe ones, nor any rutts. 
Around Newport, though at no great 
diſtance from the lait named place, I 
found a variation in ſome articles, which 
is worthy minuting ; their courſe of crops 
is, 1, Fallow, 2. Wheat. 3. Barley. 
4. Clover, two years. 5. Wheat. They 
have but a ſmall proportion of grass to 
their arable lands, and uſe oxen in the 
cultivation; generally fix to a_plough, 
which ſcarcely do an acrg a day. For 
-2: lf wheat 
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wheat they plough four times, and reckon 
15 buthels a middling crop. - For” barley 
they plough three or four times, ſow three 
baſhels, and reckon 15 a middling crop. 
For oats they plough but once; ſow 22. 
buſhels, and 15 the medium. They plough 
likewiſe but once for beans, and in com- 
mon never hoe them: but Mr. Kemmzſs of 
Newport, has introduced the method of 
ſetting them in rows, and keeping them 
clean by hand-hoes. Their culture of 
turnips is ridicule itſelf; for they plough 
but once, and drag in che ſeed with ox - 
drags, then harrowing, and never hoe; 
the crop may be gueſſed at. Farms in 
general run from 157. to 1504, a year; 
and the rent of arable-land from 5 s. to 
125, an acre; and of graſs from 75. to 35. 
Labour eme I have any where 108 
met with. 


Alt the year round, 10 d. a ber 

Mowing per acre, 15. 8 d. and dinner and 
beer. This is out of all propertivn, 

An ox-boy to drive, 44. a day. 
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About Cobritge and Bridgend in Cla- 
wmorganſhire the huſbandry is the moſt im- 
perfect I ever met with; and totally con- 
trary to the moſt common! ideas in more 
informed counties. To give you ſome 
notion of their management, let me inform 
you, that ſome farmers keep two, three, 
and four hundred fheep, and yet never 
fold them; which is fo extravagantly ſtupid, 
that I was aftoniſhed at it: About Bridgend 
there are many farms which conſiſt of a 
very light ſand, eſpecially near Cantillon, 
and yet no turnips are ſown : one farmer 
from England, in the latter pariſh, ſowed 
two acres, and was at great pains. to hoe 
them well, and keep them clean; the 
neighbouring ones ridiculed him infinitely, 
and really thought him mad; but were 
ſurprized to ſee” what a crop he gained, 
for it was very conſiderable, and he fold it 
by the ſack to all the neighbouring towns 


to 
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to vaſt profit: this practice“ he has ſince 


continued; but ſtrange to tell, has never 
been copied! ig (URTOI 0 

I walked over ſeveral tracts of uundn near 
Bridgend, bordering on the Briſtal chan- 
nel, Which would produce admirable car- 
rots and potatoes, and the crops which the 
country- people have of theſe roots in their 
gardens, on the very ſame ſoil as the fields, 


are admirable; I would engage to get as 


fine crops of them on theſe lands as wy in 
the world. 


Their preſent e "IR the beſt 


information I could get, as well as a mi- 
nute obſervation, is this; they fallow and 
lime, which 1s done very cheap; the 


quantity they lay upon a cuſtomary acre, 


which is eighteen feet to the perch, is four 
or five curnocks, as they call them, each 


twelve hoops, and each hoop three pecks, 


conſequently 450. buſhels on an acre, which 
they burn on their lands ſo cheap as 13. 
2 d. a curnock, others who purchaſe it, 


pay 2 6. 6 d. or 35. It ſt good four 


years; the courſe then is, 1. Wheat. 
2. Barley. 3. Oats. 4. Suu 5. Fallow. 


Others run different. 1. Wheat. 2. Barley. 
3˙ Oats: 3. Peaſe or beans. Others again, 


* 1. 
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1. Wheat, 2. Barley. g. Clover. 4. Wheat; 
but few, however; are conſiderate enough 


for this. They generally give three plough- 


ings for wheat; ſow three buſhels, and 


reckon a middling crop from 25 to 30 


buſhels. Then for barley they plough twice 
or thrice more; and think 28. buſhels a 
middling crop. Of beans, 15 buſhels,. but 
they never hoe them. For oats, they 


never plough but once; and for peaſe 
twice. Sometimes they ſow clover; and 
what I have not obſerved of an age, feed 
their hogs with it, even to ere in a 


good meaſure on it. ob 
Farms are here in general, ſmall. * 
30 J. to 100 J. a year is the common run of 


the country; and land about Cœubridge 
letts, the graſs at 20 5. and the grable at 


10 5. but about Bridgend, where the, ſoul 
is much more ſandy, there 1s a great deal 
lett for 55. They employ. oxen; for moſt, 
of the purpoſes of draught and tillage: . ta 
a farm of 50 J. a year, you will generally 
find eight and two horſes; they yoke four 
to a plough, and ſometimes ſix, and plougk 
an acre a day in common; but when. 


they -break up their fallows, nat, above. half 


ar Farmers Who 0 not rent above 
91. 
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general. I Fund their rwe te contain 
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: icht as bolt 8 dout hon n. 
Prices of jabeur all the year round: 


Thoſe men who have conftarit” work, "1 


14 
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\ 
An ox boy th drive, 3d. and 4 d. a day. 


If labourers are taken at various prices, 


then t they run as follow; In winter, 15. 
In hay-time, 15. In harveſt, 1 5. 6 d. 
Reaping wheat, 4 s. and 4's. 64.' 
Mowing corn, 1-5, hes and 15. on and 

drink. 


Mowing grais, 15. 84. and erik, 
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Bread not quite 2 21 hb. 
Butter 

Skim- cheele, "" and 2 4. 
Mutton, 3 | 

Beek, = - 4. 
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1 forgot to tell you, that burnbeaking 1 is 
known here and practiſed by ſome farmers, 
þut 


0 
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but not-enough»to, have ſattled price er 
Ir they do it therefore by he day. 
Moſt of their drasghts are performed hy 
one horſe, in ſuch a ſledge as this: 
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4. a. the ſhafts like thoſe of a waggon or 
cart which ſlide on the ground on the ends 
6,6, c. is a ſemicircular hoop from ſhaft 
to ſhaft, to keep in the ſacks or bundle of 
hay or wood, Sc. which is laid en the 
eroſs - bars, d. d. The machine is light, and 
much preferable to carrying the weight on 
the back. Gan ed 
It is a very great pity the Glamorganſhirg 
gentlemen do not on a large ſcale practiſe 
a better huſbandry, that the force of nume- 
rous examples might influence the farmers 
to change their bad methods. Their ſail 
is capable of as great-improvements as any 
I ever ſaw, efpecially in the light; parts. 
The great points they. want to be well, in- 
ſtructed in are theſe: Firf, The general 
Ma- 
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management of their feed ie reſpect of 
dran ght cattle, ito. keep, no more than 
neceſſary for their work, but if they will 
keep a larger number; to give them a better 
idea of emploving them proportionably to 
the improvement of their, lands. | Secondly, 
\Fglding: of, ſheep, many of them having 
"good flocks, but never fold them. Thirdly, 
The turnip and carrot huſbandry : great 
.guantivies.of their land being admirably 
adapted to both, but unknown, and when 
a few turnips- are ſown, they are never 
hoed. Foxrthly,' The ſowing of ſainfdine, 
which graſs, would thrive finely upon their 
lime-ſtone lands; but they are unac- 
quainted with it. Fifthly, Cropping their 
Fields 1 in a better courſe, - and not continue 
in the vile cuſtom: of ſowing a crop of 
barley, and two crops of oats after one 
of wheat, on the credit of a fallow and 
N which many of them do. No ſoil 
can be better adapted to ſuch courſes as 
theſe: 1. Turnips. 2. Barley. 3. Clover. 
4. Wheat. 5. Carrots. 6. Oats, Or only 
1. Turnips. 2. Barley. 3. Clever. 4. Wheat. 
But the former laying down with ſain- 
foine, among the ont is is huren able, 8 5 
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The ſituation of Glamorganſbire is very ad- 
vantageous; few counties more ſo. For they 
lay along the Briſtol channel, and have many 
little ports in it, by which means they have 
a ready market at Briſtol for every thing; 
and on the weſtern ſide lies their vaſt cop- 
per, lead, and tin- works, about Neath and 
Swanſea, in which above 500 hands are 
employed, which neceſſarily occaſion a 
great conſumption. Theſe works were 
eſtabliſhed on account of the cheapneſs of 
coals and labour, for the copper and tin 
are brought over from Cornwall. 2 
1 ſhould not omit to inform you, that 
Cowbridge is a very neat, clean, well paved; 
well built town; much prettier than either 
Chepftow, 'Newport, Cardiff, or Bridgent ; 
the latter of which places, and its environs, 
forms the weſtermoſt point of my tour: I 
purpoſe on my return to Cbepſtom, to view 
Mr. Morrit's famous place at Pergfield, and 
in my next letter, will aim at ſome deſcri p- 
tlon of it. 


1 cd Gr. Yours, 
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LETTER VI. 


'F your purpoſe is ſeeing Perifield, you 
go from Chepſtow up the Monmouth road, 
(unleſs you go by water, which is a 


pleaſant ſcheme enough) and pals directly | 


to the houſe : we were ſhewn to an adjoin- 
ing part of the garden, which conſiſted of 
ſlopes and waving lawns, having ſhrubby 
trees ſcattered about them with great taſte, 
and ſtriking down a ſhort walk a little to 
the left, came at once to a little ſequeſtred 


ſpot, ſhaded by a fine beach tree, which 


commands a landſcape, too beautiful for 
ſuch a daubing pencil as mine to attempt 
to paint; Mr. Doadſiey, with his dells and 
his dingells, and ſuch expreſſive terms, might 
make amends for the want of a Claud 
Loraine ; however, ſuch an idea as my 
plain language will give you, follows: 
This little ſpot, over which the beech tree 


ſpreads, is levelled in the vaſt rock, which 
forms the ſhore of the river My, through 
Mr. Merriss ground; this rock, which is 
totally covered with a ſhrubby-underwood, 
is almoſt al from the water to 


the 


E 


the rail which encloſes the point of view. 


One of the ſweeteſt valleys ever beheld 


lies immediately beneath, but at ſuch a 


depth, that every object is diminiſhed, 
and appears in miniature. This valley 
conſiſts of a complete farm, of about forty 
incloſures, graſs, and corn- fields, inter- 
fected by hedges, with many trees; it is a 
peninſula almoſt ſurrounded by the river, 
which winds directly beneath, in a manner 
wonderfully romantic; and what makes 
the whole picture perfect, 1s its being en- 
tirely ſurrounded by vaſt rocks and preci- 
pieces, covered thick with wood, down to 
the very water's edge. The whole 1s an 
amphitheatre, which ſeems dropt from the 
clouds, complete in all its beauty. 
From thence we turned to the left, thro 
a winding walk cut out of the rock ; but 
with wood enough againſt the river to 
prevent the horrors, which would other- 
wiſe attend the walking on ſuch a precipice: 
after paſſing through a hay-field, the con- 
traſt to the preceding views, we entered 
the woods again, and came to a bench 
incloſed with Chineſe Tails in the rock, 
which commands the ſame valley and 
river all fringed with wood; ' ſome great 
K 2 rocks 
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rocks in front, and juſt above them the 
river Severn appears, with a boundleſs 
proſpect beyond it. 

A little further we met with another 
bench incloſed with iron rails, on a point 
of the rock which here 1s pendent over the 
river, and may be truly called a ſituation 
full of the terrible ſublime: you look im- 
mediately down upon a vaſt hollow of 
wood, all ſurrounded by the woody preci- 
pices which have ſo fine an effect from all 
the points of view at Persfie/d; in the midſt 
appears a ſmall, but neat building, the 
bathing-houſe, which, though none of the 
beſt, appears from this enormous heighth, 
but as a ſpot of white, in the midſt of the 
vaſt range of green : towards the right 1s 
ſcen the winding of the river. 

From this ſpot, which ſeems to be 
puſhed forward on to the rock by the bold 
hands of the genii of the place, you pro- 
ceed to the temple, a ſmall neat building 
on the higheſt part of theſe grounds; and 
imagination cannot form an idea of any 
thing more beautiful than what appears 
full to your raviſhed fight from this amaz- 
ing point of view. You look down upon 
all the woody precipices, as if in another 


region, 


E 

region, terminated by a wall of rocks; 
juſt above them appears the river Severn 
in ſo peculiar a manner, that you would 
ſwear it waſhed them, and that nothing 
parted you from 1t but thoſe rocks, which 
are in reality four or five miles diſtant. 
This  deceptio vijis is the moſt: exquiſite I 
ever beheld, for viewing, firſt the river 
beneath you, then the vaſt rocks riſing in 
a ſhore of precipices, and immediately 
above them the noble river Severn, as if a 
part of the little world immediately before 
you; and laſtly, all the boundleſs proſpect 
over Glouceſterſhire and Somerſetſhire, are, 
together, ſuch a bewitching view, that 
nothing can exceed it, and contains more 
romantic variety, with ſuch an apparent 
junction of ſeparate parts, that imagination 
can ſcarcely conceive any thing equal to 
the amazing reality. The "view of the 
right, over the park, and the winding 
valley at the bottom of it, would, from 
any other ſpot but this, be . re- 
markably fine. re 

The winding road dons 15 che cold 
bath, is cool, ſequeſtered, and agreeable. 
The building itſelf is exceſſively neat, and 
100 contrived, and the ſpring, which = 
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plies it, plentiful and tranſparent, You 
wind from it up the rock ; but here, I 
muſt be allowed juſt to hint a want, if 
any thing can be wanted in ſuch a ſpot as 
Persfield. This walk from the cold bath, 
is dark and rather gloomy, but breaks and 
objects are rather ſcarce in it; the trickling 
ſtream you have juſt left, puts one in mind 
of a caſcade, which would be here vaſtly 
beautiful, but does not appear throughout 
all the walks of Persfield. On the left, to- 
wards the valley, there is a prodigious hol. 
low filled with a thick wood, which almoſt 
hangs beneath. you; from the walk, an 
opening down through this wood might 
eaſily be made, with juſt light enough let 
in, to ſhew: to advantage the guſh of a 
caſcade: to look backwards, aſlant upon 
ſuch an object, would be infinitely pictu- 
reſque amidſt the brownneſs of this hanging 
grove. I know not whether water could 
be brought there; but if it could, never 
was there a fituation for viewing it to ſuch 
advantage. 

Paſſing on, there are two breaks from 
this walk, which opens to the valley in a 
yery agreeable manner, and then leads 
through an extremely romantic cave, hot- 


lowed 


. 
lowed out of the rock, and opening to a 
fine point of view. At the mouth of this 
cave ſome ſwivel guns are planted; the 
firing of which occaſion a repeated echo 
from rock to rock in a moſt ſurprizing 
manner. Nor muſt you paſs through 
this walk without obſerving a remarkable 
phenomenon of a large oak, of a great age, 
growing out of a cleft of the rock, without 
the leaſt appearance of any earth. Pur- 
ſuing this walk, as it riſes up the rocks, 
and paſſes by the point of view firſt 
mentioned, you arrive at a bench, which 
commands a view delicious beyond all 
imagination: on the left appears the valley 
beneath you, with the river winding many 
hundred fathom perpendicular beneath, 
the whole ſurrounded by the vaſt am- 
phitheatre of wooded rocks; and to the right 
you look full upon the town of Chepſtow ; 
beyond it the vaſt Severn's windings, and a 
prodigious proſpect bounding the whole. 
Whenever you come to Persfield, reſt your- 


ſelf ſome time at this bench, for believe me, 


it is a capital one. 

From thence an agreeable walk, ſhaded 
on one ſide with a great number of very 
fine ſpruce firs, leads you to an irregular 
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junction of winding walks, with many 
large trees, growing from the ſequeſtered 
lawn, in a manner pleaſing to any one of 


taſte, and figures in a very ſtriking man- 
ner, by contraſt to what preſently ſucceeds, 


which is a view ; at the very idea of 
deſcribing which, my pen drops from my 
hand: No, my good friend, the eyes of 
your imagination are not keen enough to 
take in this point, which the united talents 
of a Claud, a Pouſſin, a Vernet, and a Smith, 
would ſcarcely be able to ſketch, Full 
to the left, appears beneath you, the valley, 
in all its beautiful elegance, ſurrounded by 
the romantic rocky woods; which might 
be called (to uſe another's expreſſion) a 
coarſe ſelvage of canvaſs around a fine 
piece of lawn. In the front, riſes from 
the hollow of the river, a prodigious wall 
of formidable rocks, and immediately 
above them, in breaks, winds the Severn, 
as if parted from you only by them : on 
the right 1s ſeen the town and caſtle, 
amidſt a border of wood, with the Severn 
above them, and over the whole, as far as 
the eye can command, an immenſe proſpect 
of diſtant country. I leave your impgina- 
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tion to give the colours to this mere out- 
line, which is all I can attempt. 

The ſloping walk of ever-greens, which 
leads from them, is remarkably beautiful in 
proſpect, for the town and the country 
above it appears perpetually varying as you 
move; each moment preſenting a freſh 
picture, till the whole is loſt by deſcending. 


You next meet with the grotto, a point of 


view exquiſitely beautiful; it is a ſmall 


cave in the rock, ſtuck with ſtones of va- 


rious kinds; copper, and iron cinders, &c, 
You look from the ſeat in it immediately 
down a ſteep {lope on to a hollow of wood, 
bounded in front by the craggy rocks, 
which ſeem to part you from the Severn in 
breaks; with the diſtant country, ſpotted 
with white buildings above all; forming a 
landſcape as truly pictureſque as any in the 
world, The winding walk, which leads 
from the grotto, varies from any of the 
former; for the town of Chepſtow, and the 
various neighbouring objects, break on 


you through the hedge, as you paſs along, 


in a manner very beautiful :>—paſling 
over a little bridge which is thrown acroſs 
a road in a hollow way through the wood, 


you come to a break upon a ſcoop of wood 


alone, 
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alone, which being different from the 
reſt, pleaſes as well by its novelty, as its 
romantic variety. Further on, from the 
ſame walk, are two other breaks which 
let in rural pictures, greatly beautiful; the 
latter opens to you a hollow of wood, 
bounded by the wall of rocks, one way, 
and letting in a view of the town another, 
i a taſte truly beautiful. The next open» 
ing in the hedge (I ſhould tell you, by the 
by, that theſe breaks and openings are all 
natural, none flifly artificial) gives you at 
one ſmall view, all the pictureſque beau- 


ties of a natural camera obſcura ; you have 


a bench which is thickly ſhaded with trees, 
in a dark ſequeſtred ſpot, and from it you 
look aſide through the opening, on to a 
landſcape which ſeems formed by the hap- 
pieſt hand of deſign, but is really nothing 
but catching a view of accidental objects. 
The town and caſtle of Chep/tow appear 
from one part of the bench, riſing from 
the romantic ſteps of wood, in a manner 
too beautiful to exprels ; a ſmall remove 
diſcovers the ſteeple ſo dropt in the preciſe 
point of taſte, that one can ſcarcely believe 
it a real ſteeple, and not an eye-trap. 
Soon after a large break opens a various 
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view of the diſtant. country; and not far 
from it another, which is much worthy of 


remark; you look down upon a fine bend 
of the river, winding to the caſtle, which 
appears here romantically ſituated; the 
oppoſite bank is a ſwelling hill, part over- 


run with gorſe and rubbiſh, and part cul- 
tivated incloſures: this difference in the 


ſame object, is here attended with emo- 
tions not conſonant ; the wild part of the 


hill ſuits the reſt of the view, and agrees 
with it in the ſenſations it raiſes, but the 


cultivated part being incomplete, and un- 
like the beautiful farm, at the bottom of 


the before-mentioned amphitheatre, which 


is entire, has a bad effect. Was the whole 


well cultivated and lively, being rather 


diſtinct from the reſt of the landſcape, it 
would have a much better effect. 

The laſt point, and which perhaps is 
equal to moſt of the preceding, is the 
alcove. From this you look down 


pendicularly on the river, with a finely 
cultivated ſlope on the other ſide. To the 
right is a prodigious ſteep ſhore of wood, 
winding to the caſtle, which appears in full 
view, and a part of the town. On the 
left appears a fine view of the river for 
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ſome diſtance, the oppoſite ſhore of wild 
wood, with the rock appearing at places 
in riſing cliffs, and further on to the termi- 
nation of the view that way, the vaſt wall 
of rocks ſo often mentioned, which are 
here ſeen in length, and have a ſtupendous 
effect. On the whole, this view is ſtriking 
and romantic. 

About a mile beyond theſe walks is a 
very romantic cliff, called the Wind Cliff, 
from which the extent of proſpect is pro- 
digious; but it is moſt remarkable for 
the ſurprizing echo, on firing a piſtol or 
gun from it. The exploſion is repeated 
five times very diſtinctly from rock to 
rock, often ſeven; and if the calmneſs of 
the weather happens to be remarkably 
favourable, nine times. This echo is won- 
derfully curious. Beyond the cliff at ſome 


diſtance is the abbey, a venerable ruin, 


ſituated in a romantic hollow, belonging 
to the Duke of Beaufort, well worth your 
ſeeing ; and this is the concluſion of the 
Persfield entertainment. 

Upon the whole, it exceeds ' any thing 
of the kind I ever ſaw. In point of ſtrik- 
ing pictureſque views, in the romantic ſtile, 
Pergfeld | is exquiſite, The cultivated. in- 

cloſures, 
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doſures, at the bottom of the valley, with 
the river winding round it, and the vaſt 
amphitheatre of rocks and pendent woods 
which wall it in, to ſuch a ſtupendous 
height, 1s the capital beauty of the place, 
and Mr. Morris has fixed his benches, &c. 
in thoſe points of view which command it 
in the happieſt manner, with the utmoſt 
taſte: Nor can any thing be more truly 
pictureſque, than the appearance which the 
Severn in many places takes, of being ſup- 
ported and bounded by the wall of rocks, 
though four miles diſtant; this effect is 
beyond all imagination beautifully pic- 
tureſque. In reſpect to the extenſive 
proſpects, the agreeable manner in which 
the town, caſtle, and ſteeple are caught, 
with the rocks, woods, and river taken in 
themſelves, other places are equal; but 
when they unite to form the landſcapes 
I have juſt mentioned, I believe they never 
were equalled. 

Throughout the whole of theſe walks, 
it is evident, that Mr. Morris meant them 
merely as an aſſiſtance to view the beauties 
of nature, as a means of ſeeing what 
nature had already done to his hands, and 
without any idea of decoration or orna- 

ment. 
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ment. Every thing is in a juſt taſte; but 

as I have been particular in ſpeaking of 

all the beauties of Persfield, I muſt be al- 

lowed to hint a few circumſtances wanting 
.to render it complete. But do not imagine 

I mean in the leaſt to diſapprove the taſte 
of the moſt ingenious owner; by no means; 
I am not certain that it would be poſſible 
to add what I am going to mention ; but 
I minute them merely that your idea of 
Persfield may be exact; and that you may 
not miſtake any general exceptions I have 
made uſe of, to imply beauties which are 
not here. 

The river Why, which-runs at the bottom 
of the walks, 1s an infinite advantage; but 
it is by many degrees inferior in beauty to 
a freſh water one, which keeps a level, and 
does not diſplay a breadth of muddy bank 
at low water; and the colour is exceſſively 
bad; it has not that tranſparent darkneſs, 
that filver-ſhaded ſurface, which is, of it- 
ſelf, one of the greateſt beauties in nature, 
and would among theſe romantic objects 
give a luſtr# inexpreſſibly beautiful _— 
Caſcades are likewiſe greatly wanting; in 
ſuch ſteeps of wood and embrowning hol- 
lows which throw a pleaſing ſolemnity on 

the 
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the mind; nothing has ſo glorious an effect, 
as breaking unexpectedly upon a caſcade, 
guſhing from the rocks, and over-hung with 
wood: there are many ſpots in the Pers- 
field hollow woods, which point out in the 
ſtrongeſt manner the beauty of ſuch objects. 
——Laſtly, There is a want of contraſts; 
for the general emotions which ariſe on 
viewing the rocks, hanging woods, and 
deep precipices of Persfield, are all thoſe 
of the ſublime ; and when that 1s the caſe, 
the beautiful never appears in ſuch bewitch- 
ing colours, as thoſe it receives from con- 
traſt : to turn ſuddenly from one of theſe 
romantic walks, and break full upon a 
beautiful landſcape, without any intermix- 
ture of rocks, diſtant proſpect, or any 
object that was great or terrible, but on 
the contrary, lively and agreeable, would 
be a vaſt improvement here ; and I venture 
the remark the rather, becauſe thoſe views 
at Persfield, which are beautiful, are all 
intermixed with the ſublime; the farm 
beneath you, 1s ſuperlatively ſo; but the 
precipice you look down from, the hanging 
woods, and the rocks, are totally different. 
The ſmall break, however, through the 
hedge, which catches the town and ſteeple, 
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is in this1 te; but even here, ſome large 
rocks appe r. Small elegant buildings, in 
a light and ſairy taſte, riſing from green 
and gently ſwelling ſlopes, with ſomething 
moving near them, and ſituated fo as the 


ſun may ſhine full upon them, viewed ſud- 
denly from a dark fomantic walk, have a 
charming effect: but it muſt ſtrike every 


one who walks over  Persfield, that the 


fineſt ſeats, &c. are ſeen rather too much 
before you ſtep into them; they do not 
break upon you unexpectedly enough: in 
many of them you ſee the rails, which in- 
cloſe them on the brink of the precipice, 
at a ſmall diſtance before you enter. What 
an effect would the view from the grotto, 
for inſtance, have, if you entered it from 
behind, through a dark zig-zag narrow 
walk! | | 
Excuſe theſe hints, which I throw out 
with great reluctance, for Persfield, not- 
withſtanding” theſe trifles, is a place full of 
wonders, and will yield you amazing en- 


tertainment ; this I am ſure of, for I know 


your taſte, Before I finiſh this tedious 
deſcription, I cannot avoid mentioning the 
{ſpirit with which Mr. Morris has his place 


ſhown; he has always people ready to 
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attend whoever comes, to conduct them 
every where, and not one of them is ſuf- 
fered to take a farthing; yet they ſhew 
every thing with great readineſs and civi- 
lity: what a contraſt to the inſolence met 
with from the Duke of Mar/borough's por- 
ters, after feeing the footman for ſeeing the 
houſe ! | 

From Chepflow we croſſed the Severn to 
Briftol, This paſſage, as they call it, not 
a ferry, 18 ſometimes rough; but we 
had fortunately a very agreeable one. It is 


two miles over; and we were only fifteen 


minutes in the boat. From the landing- 
place I paſſed to King's Weſton, the ſeat of 
Edward Southil, Eſq; built by Sir John Van- 
burgh. It is in his heavy ſtile; the hall 
the only tolerable room, and that rendered 
totally uſeleſs, by a vaſt echo. Before one of 
the chimneys, is a prodigious pair of elk's 
horns, dug out of a bog in Ireland: the 
fineſt picture is that of Lord Thomas 
Cromwell, by Holbein, an excecding good 
one. 8 
The lawn, which the houſe looks upon, 
is very beautiful; but for a proſpect, you 
muſt go up the hill, a little beyond where 
the breakfaſting houſe for the hot-well 
28 L com- 
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company is ſituated ;, you look down from 
the hill to the left upon ſome, fine woods, 
in the midſt of which, Mr. Soutb:s home 
appears. In front is a very fine. valley, two 
miles broad, beautifully . interſected with 


hedges and trees, and bounded by the Severn, 


which is here ten miles broad; you com- 
mand Azngroad, with a fleet of ſhipping, 
generally lying at anchor; and, laſtly, 
the Velſb mountains terminate the whole. 
Behind there is an extenſive view of the 
country, well ſcattered with villages: the 
windings of the Severn are ſeen 20 miles, 
and thoſe of the Avon quite to Brito]. The 
proſpect extends into Somerſetſhire, Gloſter- 
ſhire, Monmouthſhire, Glamorganſhire, Brecł- 
nockſhire, Radnorſhire, and even to Pem- 
broke/hire ; and, upon the whole, is inferior 
to nothing, but the moſt aſtoniſhing one 
in the Billericay road, already deſcribed, 
On the road to Br:/to/ I could fee nothing 


but very rich graſs, which letts from 20 5. 


and 30 5. to 40 5. an acre, 

There are a few things in the neighbour- 
hood of Briſtol, which I ſhould adviſe any 
curious traveller to view; and none more 
remarkable than St. Vincent's rock, behind 
the hot-well: it hangs over the river 

Avon 
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Avon in vaſt and tremendous clifts, of a 
prodigious height, and in a place where 
the river winds a little; they form on one 
ſide a vaſt amphitheatre, which, perhaps, is 
one of the moſt ſublime ſights in nature. 
The oppoſite ſhore of the river is very 
ſteep, but quite covered with wood; the 
verdure of which, is a ſtrong contraſt to 
the barren craggy rock. 

At Clifton, a village hard by this rock, 
there is a grotto to be ſeen, curious in 
materials and taſte ; you enter it under- 
ground, through a dark arched paſlage of 


brick, which has much the air of an 


approach to a wine-vault: on opening the 
door, the firſt object which ſtrikes you, is 
a den, with the ſtatue of a lyon in it. 
Pleaſing objects are generally wiſhed for in 
a ſequeſtered grot ; but the owner of this 

is more pleaſed with thoſe of terror. 
Ruſtic pillars, the workmanſhip of na- 
ture, (or at leaſt ſo in appearance) which 
ſeem to ſupport a craggy roof, are by no 
means amiſs in a grotto ; but this gentle- 
man delights in the regular works of art, 
and accordingly four tuſcan pillars are here 
the ſupporters of the roof. A ſmall caſ- 
cade iſſuing from broken apertures in a 
L 2 rock, 
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rock, and falling in little broken ſheets 
on ſtraggling ſea-weed, coral, foſſils, 


Sc. is natural, —— Here is a caſcade 
indeed; but it pours out of the urn of a 
river god. Any thing manifeſtly carry- 
ing the appearance of art, in ſuch an 
imitation of nature, is painful; a ſtair- 
caſe of wood, for inſtance. But in this 
celebrated one, art out-does all common 
art; for here is a door and ſtair-caſe 
painted! to make ſome amends for the 
want of a real one ;——Your deceptio viſis 
is a capital gentleman in modern taſte, 
and highly proper for a grotto. Light to 
view ſuch objects as theſe ſhould come in 
no common manner; you may . poſſibly 
imagine, that it breaks from one aperture 
in the rock to another, and at laſt enters 
by refraction, you know not where: no- 
thing in this mean ſtile, I aſſure you; a plain 
_ 1ky-light of glaſs, gives you the ſun's rays 
in their native heat, which acts by contraſt 
on the coolneſs of the water. — But to 
have done with azſpgftion, and come to ma- 
terials : There is the utmoſt profuſion of 
Briſtol ſtone, many of the pieces very fine; 
the four pillars are ſtuck with nothing 
. elſe; -hkewile a great number of fine ſhells, 
| 5 : foſſils, 
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foſſils; corals, ſpar, &c. &c. Ce. all in 
greater plenty, and better of their ſort, 
than in any grotto J have ſeen.ä— This 
gentleman at one end of his terraſs has a 
ſummer-houſe with gothic battlemer ts, and 


windows encompaſſed by a colonade on 


tuſcan pillars, and in his garden other curi- 
ous ſtrokes of — But I have done; nor 
ſhould I have ventured fo far, but for an af- 
fectation of keeping them locked up from 
common eyes. | 

When we had ſufficiently feaſted 
our eyes with theſe objects of taſte; we 
viewed the front of Mr. Cozen's houſe 
at Redlands : it is of white ſtone, light, and 
elegantly beautiful; I never ſaw any thing 
pleaſed me ſo much, except Holkam, and 
Spencer houſe 1n the green park ; and one 
would think that doors are of infinitely 


difficult architecture, for theſe three houſes 


have, to appearance, none. The architect of 
this, indeed, forgot that his center window 
did not look like one ; and has, accordingly, 
built and planted a long, but abſurd ap- 
proach from the road to it; and ſeveral flights 
ot ſteps in the garden, ſeem to lead only 
to the windows : whenever there is no ap- 
pearance of a door, equal 1n appearance 
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to the front, no particular line of approach 
to the center ſhould be ſuffered. —The 
chapel in the village, 1s neat and pretty. 
Mr. Champions copper-works, about 
three miles from Briſtol, are very well 
worth ſeeing. They diſplay the whole 
proceſs; from the melting of the ore, to 
making it into pins, pans, &c, The liquid 
ore pouring out of the furnace into clay 
moulds, I fancy reſembles the flight 
eruptions of mount Yeſuvius, After be- 
ing ſeveral times melted, it is poured into 
a flat mould of ſtone, to make it into thin 
plates, about four feet long and three 
broad, Thoſe plates are then cut into 17 
{tripes, and theſe again, by particular ma- 
chines, into many more very thin ones, 
and drawn out to the length of 17 feet, 
which are again drawn into wire, and 
done up in bunches of 40 5s. value each; 
about 100 of which are made here every 
week, and each makes 100,000 pins. The 
wires are cut into them, and compleated 
here, employing a great number of girls, 
who with little machines, worked by 
their feet, point and head them with great 
expedition ; and will each do a pound and 
half ina day. The heads are ſpun by a 
wo- 
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woman with a wheel, much like a common 
ſpinning- Wheel, and then ſeparated from 
one another by a man, with another little 
machine like a pair of ſheers. They have 
ſeveral lapis calaminaris ſtones for preparing 
it to make the braſs, of which they form a 
vaſt number of awkward looking pans and 
diſnes for the negroes, on the coaſt of 


Guinea. All the machines and wheels are 


ſet in motion by water; for raiſing which, 
there is a prodigious fire engine, which raiſ- 
es, it is ſaid, 3000 hogſheads every minute. 

On the other ſide of Briſtol, land pre- 
ſently declined in richneſs; for about half 
way between Briſtol and Bath, arable letts 
for ſo little as from 5 5. or 65. an acre to 
12 5, and good graſs for near 205. Their 
courſe of crops, taken in general, 1s, 1. Fal- 
low. 2. Wheat. 3. Barley, 4. Clover. Moun- 
tains of cinder aſhes might be had around 
Briſtol, but few farmers ſeem to fetch them, 

DAY-LABOUR. 

In winter and ſpring, 15s. and 15. 2d, 
In hay and corn-harveſt, mowing and 

reaping, 15s. 6 d. dinner and beer. 

DE PROQVYISIONS, 
Bread, = = 24. per ib. 
Butter, = 6 
Mutton, 8 . 
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Vea, 2 5 ; 
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Not far out of Bri/c}, I had the iatisfac- 
GH of remarking a three-acred. piece of 
drilled Lucern, which particularly caught 
my attentzon, notwithſtanding a pile of 
building within fight, franuge and odd, at 
leaſt. I made the neceſſary inquiries cons 
cerning the hiſtory of this Lucern, and 
found that the owner, Mr. Reeves, had 
before tried four acres of it, but without ſue- 
ceſs; that ho then ſowed this piece of threc 
acres, on a different ſoil, and with better 
ſucceſs. It was mowed laſt year three times 
for hay, to mix with common hay; but 
it had not been cut this year, a circum- 
ſtance which ſurprized me; for the begin- 
ning of July is very late indeed for, the 
firſt cutting of Lucern; and I ſhould 
apprehend, proved ſufficiently, that the 
ſoil was not yet hit off with any great 


luck—unleſs, indeed, it aroſe from a want 


of culture ; for I remarked the ſpaces be- 
tween the rows to be very full of weeds, 
though I was told Mr. Reeves had given 
it much hoeing and cleaning.—Lucern, 
I am perſuaded, will never turn to any 
account for hay; the great advantage 
N | | attend- 
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attending it, is the feeding cattle”! with ie 
green; but the delicacy of the leaves is ſo 
great, that nine parts in ten of them 


either fall off, or turn black in the making. 
My ſtay in Bab was but very ſhert: I 


ſpent a few hours with my very excellent 
friend, Mr. Harte, canon of Hindi; 
whoſe converſation on tlie ſubject of huf- 
bandry, is as full of experience, and as 
truly ſolid, as his genuine and native 
humour, extenſive knowledge of mank ind, 


and admirable philanthropy, are pleaſing 


and inſtructive. One hour ſpent in this 
gentleman's company, I prized a thouſand 
degrees beyond all the architectural beauties 
of Bath, which you would not, however, 
fail of admiring- greatly. - Believe me, Bath 
greatly exceeds London in regularity of build- 
ing, and in being proportionally a much 
finer city: the moſt criticiſing eye muſt al- 
low that the Circus is truly beautiful, and 
ornãmented to that juſt degree of elegance 
which, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 
lies between profuſion and ſimplicitx. 
From this noble city, I took the road 
to the Deviſes. The ſoil is generally 
very good, particularly the graſs- lands, 
of which there is the greateſt quantity. 
e | They 
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They let from 20 5. to 30s. an acre, and 
the arable and graſs all around Melkſbam 
Hi 20 5. on an average, which is high. In 
at neighbourhood they ſow all ſorts of 
Stain; but one circumſtance which gave 
me concern, was the falling off I perceived 
In the uſe of oxen; ſcarce any ox-teams 
are kept between Bath and the Deviſes; all 
the country-people I talked with, ſhaked 
their heads at the mention of oxen, and 
gave immediate preference to horſes. 
Day-Labour I found as follows: 
In winter to hay-harveſt, 10 d. a day. 
In hay-harveſt, 13. 2 d. and 1 s. 3 d. 
Reaping wheat, 45. 55. 63. and 75, an 
acre. 
Mo ing ſpring- corn, I 5. 


PROVISIONS: 
Bread. 24. per lb, 
Butter- 5 

Mutton, 4 

Beef, 2 2 4 

Veal, . ehe $ 


The dreary tract of country, from the 
Deviſes to Saliſbury, affords but little that 
is remarkable in huſbandry comparable to 
9 what 
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what might be expected from a culti- 
vated one; but it muſt by no means 
be paſſed over without attention. I was 
fortunate in meeting with a very intelli- 
gent occupier of near 500 J. a year, who 
gave me a conſiſtent and clear account of 
the ſtate of farming in that vaſt tract of 
open country, and he agreed with the other 
. pieces of intelligence I gained, 

The farms, I found, were in general 
extremely large: two or three hundred 
pounds a year, they reckon ſmall; from 
that rent to 1000/. a year are common. 
The rent of land appeared to me very rea- 
ſonable; for their arable lands they pay 
generally 75. or 8 5. an acre; and as to 
the plain, they have their ſhares of that 
into the bargain. Many of them have fix, 
ſeven, or eight hundred acres of arable 
land; and ſome never h leſs than five 
hundred. The flocks of ſheep they keep on 
the plain, I believe, are the greateſt in 
England; they run in number from 3 and 
400, to 3000; fold them the whole year 
round, an ſhift the folds every night. 
No oxen are uſed, but all horſes; a 
farm of about 500 J. a year, requires, in 


general, 18 or 20; (ſome others, 40 or 


50) 


E 
50) and abgut twenty men and boys 
all the year. They uſe three or four 
horſes to a plough; who ſcarcely do an 
acre a day. The particular culture they 
give each crop, I found nearly as follows; 
bu firſt I ſhould tell you their courſe is, 

Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Barley, and 
14 Fallow again; unleſs hop, clover, 
or ray-graſs are thrown in, or ſainfoine, 
which they leave as long as it will laſt. 
Their preparation for wheat is three 
carths; ſow three buſhels, and reap, on a 
medium, 24% quarters, meaſure nine gallons. 
They likewiſe plough thrice for barley, 
ſow four buſhels; and reckon a middling 
crop 3 qrs. When they ſow. oats, they 
plough but once; throw in five buſhels 
of ſeed, and gain, on a medium, 5 qrs. 
For beans one ploughing ; plant two bu- 
ſhels, hoe them twice, and reap, on a 
medium, 3 qrs. For peaſe, they plough 
ſeldom above once; ſow four buſhels, and 
when in rows after the plough, hoe them, 
and reckon two quarters And half a 
middling crop. They ſow a great many 
turnips ; (I obſerved one large piece, with 
large leaves, to the breadth of four or five 
inches, which is very early) plough for 
TORY them 
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them three times, hoe them twice, and 
uſe them for feeding their ſheep. Hogs 
they feed only with Whey, grains, Gc. 
none upon clover. 


DAY-LABOUR. 


In winter, and quite to harveſt, 10 d. a 
day. 

In harveſt, 15. 8 d. ditto. 

Reaping wheat, 5 F. an acre. 

Mowing corn, 10 d. 

— Graſs, 15. 8 4. 


A boy of ſeven or eight years old, ab 


IMPLEMENTS. 


A new waggon, 20/, 
A cart, 10 J. 

A plough, 18 6. 
Harrows, 75. 6 d. 


PROVISIONS. 
d. 

Bread, = = 2 fer lb. 

Butter, — 27 

Mutton, - 4 

4 

Cheeſe, 3 
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I forgot to tell you, that they ſometimes 
pare and burn; the price 15. an acre. 
Was my attention directed more towards 
curioſities, I ſhould fill ſeveral pages con- 
cerning Stone Henge, which lies but a little 
way out of the road from the Deviſes to 
Saliſbury. The ſtones are in form and ſize 
really ſtupendous, and the idea of the diffi- 
culty of moving and raiſing them, is very 
great. The country, even on this ſide the De- 
viſes, has certainly a quarry under it, from 
whence they might be dug; but if the diffi- 
culty of the removal is thought too great, 
Quere, If they are not a compoſition ? 
Though I rather believe them to be moved; 
for in ages very populous, wonderful works 
of this kind might be performed, and even 
powers of mechaniſm exerted, to which 
we are at preſent ſtrangers: nor are ſuch 
works as theſe, bad memorials of the po- 
pulation of former ages. 

Before we came to Saliſbury, we turned 
to the right a little, to view Milton, famous 
for its manufactory of carpets, and the 
ſeat of the Earl of Pembroke. I found the 
manufacturing journeymen earned, in ge- 
neral, about 105. or 12s. a week; and 

their number about 60 or 80. 


My 
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My Lord Pembroke's ſeat, at this place, 
is a very ancient building, having been a 
monaſtery in the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign: the diſpoſition of the 
apartments is, of courſe, very irregular; 
for which reaſon you muſt excuſe my being 
exact, in going from one into Acer 
according to their ſituation. 

In the court, before the front, ſtands A 
column of white Egyptian granate, with a 
ſtatue of Venus om the top of it; extremely 
fine, and worthy of attention from the 
curious in theſe matters. It is the ſame as 
was ſet up before the temple of Venus Ge- 
netrix, by Julius Ceſar. In one of the 
nitches of a pedeſtal, in the inner court, is 
a ſtatue of Venus picking a thorn out of her 
foot; the turn of the body is inimitable, 
and the expreſſion of pain in her counte- 
nance, fine. 

The hall is 50 feet by 28, with a gallery 
in the ſame ſtile as the Houghton one: it 
contains a vaſt profuſion of ſtatues, buſts, 
and baſſo relievos. I made memorandums of 
thoſe which ſtruck me moſt ; for the num- 
ber, of the whole is ſo great, that it would 
almoſt fill a volume to mention the beau- 
ties of them: the houſe-ſteward ſells a 

half- 
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half-crown catalogue to thoſe who. chuſe to 
purchaſe it. 


Statue of Didia Clara; drapery exceed- 


ingly fine. 


Ditto, Euterpe, by Cleomenes; elegantly - 


done. 


' Buſt of Nero; the countenance expreſlive 


of his ſoul. 
Ditto, of Lucilia; very fine. 


Statue of Hercules dying; vaſt expreſſion, 
An Alto Relievo, Saturn; moſt exquiſitely 


performed. 
Ditto, Endymion was a wretched poſ- 
ture, 


Ditto, Saturn crowning arts and ſciences; 
very fine. 


On each fide the door leading to the 
ſtair-cale, is a copy by Wilton; one the 
Venus de Medicis, and the other Apollo of 
Belvidere, Theſe are not only the beſt 
copies of thoſe ſtatues in England, but are 
molt inimitably done. Let us lay aſide all 
prejudices, upon atcount of their being 
but copies, and examine them for a mo- 
ment as originals. The eaſy, graceful 
attitude of the Apolio, was never exceeded; 
nor had ever drapery ſo light, airy, and 


ele- 


1 
elegant an appearance; the robe falhng on 
one ſide, and thrown negligently over the 
ſtretched out arm, is a ſtroke of grace be- 
yond deſcription, And the beauty and 
delicacy of the Venus amazingly fine. 


In the billiard-room. 


Statue of Marcus Antoninus; the hand turned 
behind the drapery very finely. 

Ditto, Venus; attitude fine, but bad dra- 
pery. 
In the chapel- room is a chimney- piece of 

Inigo Jones; but very heavy. 
Statue of a River Nymph ; exceedingly 
elegant. 


New dining-room, 45 by 21. 


Pictures in this room, not mentioned in 
the catalogue they ſell at the houſe. 


M. Angelo. Fruit pieces. 
Zaccharelli. Landſcape. 

Salviati. Our Saviour in the wilderneſs. 
Vernet, Landſcape, exceedingly fine; 
the clear obſcure inimitable. 

Vandyke. Zimſelf. 
The Duke d Efpernon, 
Rubens, Harveſt Home. 
| M St, 
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St, Luke. Virgin and our Saviqur; You 
1-35 dh will be ſurprized to find, St, Lute 1 in 
80 a a catalogue of painters; but the 
„ houſe-keeper tells you, with a very 
ct face, there are writings 1 in the 
library which prove it: but it is 
too good for Paleſtine or Fudea ; it 
is very fine. 


If Jam not miſtaken, it is this. room 
that the Deſcent from the Croſs, by Albert 
Durer, is removed into. It appears to me 
to be one of the very fineſt pieces in this 
collection; it conſiſts of eleven figures of 
the moſt capital expreſſion. The bloody 
body of Chriſt is wonderfully painted: 1 
beg you will take particular notice of this 
picture, if ever you ſee Wilton; for it is 
by far the greateſt work I have ſeen of this 
maſter's, and which ranks him with the 
greateſt of painters. 


The hunting-room, 25 ſquare. 


I ſtopped for a while, to admire the 
buſt of Mago; that great genius, whole 
huſbandry writings were the only rem- 
nant Rome allowed of her proud rival, 
Carthage. 


Cube-room, 30 ſquare, 
Double- 


t] 
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Double- cube, 60 long, 30 broad, and 
30 high: a moſt elegant room, in which 
proportion pleaſes. every eye: a greater 
breadth would poſſibly be an improvement; 
but there can be no compariſon between 
the proportion of this room, and thoſe of 
cubes, or any other form, in which the 
height is equal to, or more than the length. 
One end is covered by the famous Pem- 
broke family, by Yandyke'; one of the fineſt 
pictures of the kind in the world. Over 
the chimney is another Yardyte,' exceed- 
ingly elegant : King \Cherles's children. 

The tables in this room are wonder- 
fully fine, particularly that of Verde- 
Antique. In the lobby, I remarked a 
Sappho in ivory; of moſt amazingly fine 
ſculpture, and in admirable perfection: 
here is a Nativity by * 2 e 
ing fine. 825 

The King's hedichimber, 30 57 2 n 

The corner-room, 25: ſquare. 


The pictures — 9 struck me moſt in 
this room were, bbc 


Titian. Mary Ma; gdalen; very fine. 
M. Angelo. Deſcent from the Croſs; won- 


derfully g great. 
M 2 Do- 
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Domihenbino. eee, fleſn q -fiiely 
by[li1þ ꝓaintedi lo ble mt e 1207 | 
Hemi. Chrift aftride upon a lamb: 
931111  -+ Foſepb'sihead- Wm is 
z2111t) 2laoking}on; 119 2517 dn e 
E anderwerfe.. Mars and Fame. very fine. 
Ruben. Tue four Children 3 exceeding 
tlegant. It is ſaid to be the fineſt 
in England of this maſter.. 
Nativity on copper; beautiful. 


In the Black Marble Table Room, Cleopa- 


tra fitting, with Czſarion, her fon, 


on her lap, ſucking; the attitude 
118182 is extremely eaſy and elegant. 5 


in Venus aſleep; e e yg 
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> Midge, Fones's front is reckoned very fine: 


and certainly not without reaſon. '* In the 
garden is an arcade; the front of it like- 
wiſe by Inige, and beautiful. The ſtable 
plazza was alſo built by him. The 
bridge, built by the late Earl of Pembroke, 
from a deſign of Palladio, is eſteemed very 
fine; but J muſt own, it did not anſwer 
my expectations; appearing to me, ta- 


ther heavy. Upon the cold wan 18 4 


| ag ee the Antinous. Duns FI 
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/\-Near the turnpike, tutning into dalj, 


I met with a ſmall field of Lucerne, drilled 
in tows, at one foot diſtance, belonging 
to Mr. Haut, a brick- maker. It is three 
years old; was cut four or five times 
the! two years laſt paſt. Some of it was 
cut twice this year, and the reſt of a 
proper height for cutting; very thick, vi- 
gorous, and well looking. It was uſed 
for feeding horſes green, and reckoned 
a great improvement. This little piece of 
intelligence, in favour of my favourite 
grals; pleaſed: me not a little. Before I 
totally quit this vaſt plain, I ſhould remark 
two particulars z the firſt is, that for many 
miles between Devizes and Saliſbury, there 
grows-in:the turf a vaſt quantity of wild 
Burnet, which ſeems exactly like the cul- 
tivated ſort; but is, itſelf, a dwarf kind. 
Secondly, I never ſaw. ſo good ſheep- 
walks sas all this country; the verdure 
is good, and the graſs, in general, fine 
paſture, ſuch as would turn to prodi- 
gious account, if converted to the pur- 
poſescof tillage, and let me add; popu- 
lation. This expreſſion puts me further 
in mind of the vaſt improvements which 
Saliſbury plain calls for. In twenty miles 
Yn M 3 I met 


* 
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ſquare of 22 miles, it will, Jam confident, 


be under the truth. Now, it has been cal · 
culated, that all the corn exported from 


England, would annually grow on ſuch a 


ſquare : What an argument is this for cul- 


troating it! Innumerable are the argu- 
ments and clamours againſt exporting ſo 
much corn; when the cultivation of one 


fingle plain would yield nearly the whole : 


but if with ſtrict deductions, on account 
of fallow; graſſes, Sc. half was only pro- 
duced, it would, I apprehend, be thought 
the beſt method of remedying any 1magt- 
nary evils attending exportation, I do not 
believe there is really a barren acre of land 
in all this tract; for the ſoil, wherever I 


remarked it, is a fine light loam, yielding 


exceeding good graſſes, and would bear as 
fine corn as any in the world. The com- 
mon plea in Favour of downs and ſheep- 
walks, is the produce of wool; but the 
N n moſt 


ny one hahitation, Which 
was a huto A very little reffection wilł tell 
us, that ſuch à vaſt tract of uncultivated 
land is a public nuiſance. This plain is as 
broad as it is long, beſides many irregular 
breaks into! the adjoining cultivated eoun- 
try; therefore, if e calculate the area at a 
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moſt exact calculations that can be made! 1 
plainly: prove ſthe vaſt ſupenority of arable "I 1 
farms, with a proper proportion of graſſes: . 
nor does the Wool of any tract of land, | 
in the employment of manufacturers, bya | 
hundred degrees equal the population at- 1 
tending the iptough. - What an amazing 1 
imptovement would it be, to cut this vaſt f 
plain into farms, by incloſures of quick | | 
hedges, regularly planted with ſuch trees | | 
as beſt ſuited the ſoil! A very different aſ- | 1 
pect the country would preſent from what 1 
it does at preſent, without a hedge, tree or 
hut; and inhabited only by a few ſhep- 1 
herds and their flockkeas. dom 1 
Saliſbury is one of the prettieſt towns in | 
England; the market place is well built, 1 
the whole exceedingly clean, and with 
one circumſtance I never obſerved in any | \ 
other place, a ſmall tranſparent ſtream 11 
runs through every ftreet ; in many ot them 
two, one on each ſide, inſtead of gutters: 
the effect of this in cleanlineß 1 amn 


is very great. i of | 
The country between Saſtry: a 4 l 
Romfey+ 18 generally incloſed, and well 1 
eultidated: I found the huſbandry pretty | | 


mach the ſame acroſs from Brucbalt to = 
T"_ M 4 White ; 1 


5 
1 
| 
: 
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White Pariſb, and then along to Romſey: 
their courſe of crops, with ſome variations, 
is, 1. Fallow, 2. Wheat. 3. Barley. 
4. Oats, peaſe or beans or fetches: or 
1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Barley. 4. Hop, 
clover, or ray-graſs for two years. For 
wheat, they plough three or four times, 
ſow three buſhels, or 34+ on an acre, in 
July and Auguſt; and reckon 3 quarters a 
middling crop. For barley they plough 
from once to thrice, ſow four buſhels, and 
get, on a medium, 3 quarters and an half, 
or 4 quarters. Oats they plough for but 
once, ſow 5 or 6 buſhels; and gain, on a 
medium, from four to five quarters, which 
is a very good crop. They plough twice 
for beans, ſow 4 buſhels, and reap ſeldom, 
on a medium, above 2 quarters; but then 
they never hoe them. For peaſe they vary 
greatly; about Bruchalk they plough but 
once, whereas, around White Pariſh, they 
ſtir twice or thrice for them; both ſow 


three buſhels, and reckon 2 quarters, jad 


two and a half a middling crop. 
turnips they vary ſtill more; for —— 
Saliſbury and Romſey they plough four or 
five times for them; hoe them once, and 
fecd them off * ſheep for wheat; but 
about 


( 269: J 
about Bruchalk, they plough up a wheat 


ſtubble, and harrow them directly 1 in, never 
hoeing. | 


About Saliſbury, and towards Bruchalk, 
their flocks are very large, from 500 to 


zoo. Mr. Cuſp of Winterbridge, has up- 
wards of 3000; they fold every night. 
Some poor lands they mend with chalk, 
which. is of the rich, fat, ſoapy kind, and 
lay on about 20 waggon loads per acre, 
which is a good improvement for 20 years. 
In all this country, they have no notion of 


feeding hogs, by turning them into clover ; 


nor do they any where here uſe oxen for 
the purpoſes of huſbandry, except, alone, 
the Duke of Queenſbury, at Ameſbury, who 
keeps two or three teams., They reckon that 
an hundred acres of arable land require fix 
good horſes to be kept ; ; they never plough 
with Jeſs than three, all towards Bru- 
chalk, always have a boy to diive, and ge- 
nerally do rather better than, one acre a 
day; but about the Romſey road, they uſe 
four, and generally five, to do an acre. 
Farms in the latter track are ſmall; 200 J. 
a year hey reckon a large one; there are 
many from 201. to 60 J. and ſome fo low 
as 10 l. The rents run high, from 15 5. 


to 
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to 20 f. an acre. But ae alk the 
farms are large; ſome few 40 L. or 601. 
but run up to ſeven and eight hundred 
pounds a year. 

I obſerved in Saliſbury, large heaps of 
cinder aſhes, and mortar rubbiſn; and on 
inquiring, if the farmers did not bring it 
away, I found they ſerved the inns with 
ſtraw, for the dung in return, but would 
not take the other manure without 3 d. or 
4 d. a load with it; which is an inſtance 


of miſtaken notions, which, I believe, can 


ſcarcely be matched, for there is no com- 


| pariſon between the manures. 


4 E A BOU R. 
m winter, 10 d. towards Bruchalk, 


_— 3 Le 1488 = Romſey. 


sutmmer to harveſt, 1 5. Bruchalb. 
1. 3 . Romſey. 
Harveſt, 1 5. 6 d. and beer, or 15. 2 &, and 
victuals and drink. 
Reaping wheat, 46. 6 d. and 5. b 
Mowing corn, 15. and 15. 2 d. | 
Krass, from Saliſbury to Brathal 
25. 6 d. an acre, to Romſey 15. 6 4. 
Hoeing' turnips, 2 5. (W060. 
Children fifteen ava old, 4 4 or 5 d. 
I M - 
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As to Madufbeeds ebe are conſider- 
able ones of flannels and linſeys at Saliſ- 
bury; at which the journeymen earn from 
75. to 95. a week the year round: and at 
| Romſey, near 500 hands are employed in 
making thoſe ſhalloons which are called 
Ratinetts: the journeymen earn, on an 
average, 9 5. a week all the year; and a 
girl of fixteen or eighteen, à ſhilling a day 
by weaving, but in the neighbouring vil- 
lage, by ſpinning, not above half as much; 
the children are dapper at  quilling very 
young, 3 

The ond: from Saliſbury. to Romſo 'y, and 
_ ire four miles from thence to Win- 

cheſter, 
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cbeſſen, L fund ſo remarkable. good, that 


made particular inquiries concerning their 


making and mending it. They fiſt lay 
a foundation, of large ſtones, which, they 


level with ſmaller ones; then make a layer 
of chalk on that gravel, and, laſtly, another 


of. ſifted grayel, excecding fine; and in 


ſome places tending towards a ſand. They 


are many miles as level, as firm, and as 
free from looſe ſtones as any the fineſt 
garden walk I ever beheld ; and yet the 
traffic on 1t 1s very great by waggons. But 


ſcarcely the print of a wheel is to be ſeen 
on it for miles; and I really believe there 


Was not a looſe ſtone to make a horſe 
tumble, nineteen miles from Saliſbury. 

Between Romſey and Wincheſter the huſ- 
bandry is, in general, the ſame as what 
I laſt mentioned, but with ſome variations, 
which I ſhall mention. They feed their 
turnips off with ſheep; but not for wheat, 
but barley ; oftentimes, however, they 
ſow them after fetches, which they either 
feed off with ſheep, or mow. green for 
horſes; ſeldom letting them ſand for ſecd 
or hay. They plough but once for them, 
and ſow three buſhels. This is excellent 
huſbandry ; a thick crop « of them looſening 

the 


4 
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the" foil as muell ds ſeretal plou ghings. 


The farms afe, in general, mall; 955 


they reckon large. and lands lett, „ 
average, graſs arid arable; from 7. 5 85 
per acre; but generally bott 20 n Hav- 
ing moſtly a right to conitnbtiage” 
keep a greater number of 0 f that ap- 
pears to be proportioned to' the 


ir "fats. 
One of 501. a year, for inſtance, has 300; 
Some of the farmers, neareſt to inches, 
ſerve the inns with ſtraw, and take their 
dung in return; and bring coal-afhes'from 
thence; ſome ſoap-aſhes, for which they 
give 25, 6 d. per waggon load; whieh'is 
prodigious cheap. No oxen uſell; four 


horſes to a plough. Theit megfütg 18 
Ape to r | n * 1 1 
n er toe 
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In winter, to Hay-tlise“ 15. a day? 
Mowing hay, 1s. 6. ditto, « (91120. 0 
Reaping Wheat, 5829 02 1 OO 

Mowing corn, and ig it, 26. Pe r 
——L=6raſ, and making i into hay in 

| dhe theadows, 9 7. Eller, 3 7 - 

Hoeing tuthips, 48. and 4 5. 6 J. 

Abey of 5 or 8 years old, 3 4. a day. 
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Cheeſe, e. 
Coals, 9 4. a buſhel. 
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From Wincheſter I turned out of my way 


purpoſely to view Crux Eaſtan, and the 
country adjoining, that I might be the 


better able to underſtand ſeveral particulars, 


which Mr Liſie, in his Obſervations on Huſ- 
bandry, leaves very doubtful. I wanted to 


diſcover, if the ſoil required 8 and 10 oxen 


to plough; but, herein, I was, what I may 
call, practically diſappointed, for not a 
working ox is to be met with for miles 


around, and but very few in the whole 


country. But they commonly uſe 3 horſes, 
ſometimes 4. White earth, which he fo 


often mentions, is very dry, ſound corn- 


land, very ſhallow ; for the pure chalk is 
at a few inches of depth, and the ſurface 
varies only from it in its dryneſs. The 

| rent, 


N 
rent, at a medium, of whole farms there, 
is 95. and 10 % nere, I myſt own, I 
expected ſome ing more peculiar than I 
found; however, my own, curiofity was 
ſatisfied, though I could not bring from 
them many particulars worth your ready 


ing. 
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The country around Wincheſter, and to 


* 
- 


Aylesford, and its neighbourhood, is, 1 
general, poor; in the latter, land Jetts from 
55s. to 105. an acre, and graſs much 
higher: their flocks of ſheep are conſider- 
able, ariſing to above 1000, and the be- 
nefit of folding well known. _ Particulars 
of culture and prices, are the ſame as tho 


I troubled you with laſt. I 1 f ve 
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that Mr. Rotney of Old Aplesford, bias tried 
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a ſmall field with lucerne, bro caſt,” 
a piece of another with burnet; the p 
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of the latter. were Vigorous, a "looke 
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well but ſo thin that there was not half a 


I. eiiien 
crop ; it is a year and a half old but 1 


« dy has 8 341 i , F 1. Y a ' Nis enen 
could not find that any cattle would eat it, 
* 115 Nies ** bal. JE . . [2 EN 
His lucerne was broadcaſt, except about 
Load ue e CITE YM „ one 
half a dozen rows, two feet aſunder; but 
e105. DIMIOTE TU), bi 2 UH 
e crop was very thin, and much over- 
Adds 317; 313. 7 Midi V9 161 
run WI hweeds; it affords me no concluſion 
18 ere ANTS 4 79 1 1 J 
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Recollecting a letter in the Muſzum 
Ruſticum, which mentioned the Earl of 
Northington's having ordered an experiment 
to be tried on burnet, I determined to view 
it, though ſix miles out of my way, in go- 
ing and returning. I found it about one 
acre; and was informed, that the foil 
was light, but rich enough to produce 
wheat, or any other common grain, It 
was two years old laſt ſpring; ſown by it- 
ſelf, and kept clean, and mown once the 
firſt year; the ſecond, twice, once for ſeed, 
and once for green food ; the horſes, hogs, 
and ſheep, feed freely on 1t; and this point, 
it is imagined at the Grange, depends upon 
not giving it them, when too old and 
ſtalky. At preſent, it is ſtanding for an- 
other crop of ſeed, not having been cut 
this year ; and 1s really a very fine thick 
crop, of great bulk, and has very few 
weeds in it. 

The country between Aylesford and Alton 
1s pleaſant, and well cultivated, but not 
rich in ſoil; the land, in general, 1s light 
and dry, very healthy, and bears, by means 
of good tillage and manure, wheat and 
turnips; two vegetables which delight in 


. ſoils; but whenever any one yields 
both, 
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both, that circumſtance is a ſtrong reaſon 
for concluding it, what the farmers call, 
a kindly ſort.” The rent through this tract 
is in general, 7s. or 85. an acre, graſs and 
arable, one with another: and here I 
ſhould obſerve, that any farmer who! has 
'a tolerable capital for manuring, will make 
more money of ſuch land than of better; 
for, although the land which letts for a 
guinea is much better, yet 14 5. laid out 
every year in manures on the 75. ſoil, 
will, undoubtedly, yield {till finer erops ; 
and this truth is extremely palpable, if the 

rich ſoil is inclinable to wetneſs, 
The farms are, in general, ſmall; 200 /. 
a year 1s reckoned a very large one: they 
run, in general, from 30 J. or 40. a year, 
to 150 J. They cannot have ſo ſmall as'in 
ſome counties, becauſe no plough ſtirs 
with lefs than four horſes, and a farm 
of 15 J. or 20 J. could not keep them. 
Their courſe of crops is, 1. Fallow. 
"Y Wheat. 3. Barley. 4. Clover and tre- 
foil, and ſome ray-graſs two years; then 
round again: or, 1. Turnips. 2. Barley. 
3. Graſſes, two years. 4. Fallow. 5. Wheat. 
6. Barley. They plough three times for 
wheat, ſow three buſhels; ; and reckon two 
2 * quar- 
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quarters a middling crop- For barley they 
plough twice, ſow four buſhels; and Aol 
two quarters and half the medium. They 
very ſeldom give above one earth for oats; 

ſow four and a half, or five buſhels, and 
reckon three quarters the middling pro- 
duce. For peaſe they plough once, ſow 
three or four buſhels, according to the ſize 
of the pea; and two quarters and a half the 
medium. Fetches they never ſow, except 
for feeding off with ſheep, or cutting green 


for their horſes; they plough but once for 


them, and po two buſhels. Whenever 
theſe crops of oats, peaſe or fetches come 
in, it is, in general, inſtead of barley. The 
culture of turnips has within theſe 12 years 
increaſed twenty to one; they plough three 
or four times for them, hoe them once, 
and feed them off entirely with ſheep. 
They uſe alſo wheel-ploughs, never lels 
than four horfes, and do an acre a dap. 
As to the general œconomy of their farms, 
the following ſketch of one, of 160 J. a year 
at Rupply, will give you ſome idea. The 
farmer, who occupies it, has about 400 

acres of land, a conſiderable part of them 
graſs; keeps 10 or 12 horſes, and about 
eleven {core of ſneep: employs conſtantly 


five 


a a „ I. 
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five ſervants, one ſhepherd, one boy, and 
three labourers. I. forgot to tell you, 
that many of them manage to have a piece 
of clover for their hogs, an article of huſ- 
bandry I have not met with for ſome 


time. 1 


All the year wund, Ina tay and beer, 
or 15. 2d. without. This is exceſſive 
cheap. | 

Reaping wheat, 4 s. and 4 5. 6 d. per acre. 


Mowing barley and oats, 1's. mow and 


" rake, 15. 84. : 
Mowing graſs, 1 5. 
Hoeing turnips, 55. 

Lad of 13 or 14 years old, 4 F a day. 
Ploughing land per acre, n 


| PROVISIONS. 
0955 J. 
Bread. 1 per lb. 

Butter, - 6: and 7 d. 
,» Candles, = 7 
. Mutton, + - 4 
Beef, — 4 
| Cheeſe, = 24. 2d. to. * 


1 
1 


Labour and proviſions in this country 


bear no Pr oportion to each other; and the 
N 2 wretch- 


* 
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wretched tnanagement of keeping double 
the number of horſes. that are really ne- 
ceſſary, is moſt pernicious in its conſe- 
quences. 

The ſoil be Aton and Farnbam, is 
much richer than the above; letts on an 
average from 15 s. to 20 5. an acre, Their 
chief crops are wheat, peaſe, and beans. 
They fallow for the firſt ; then ſow wheat, 
and then ſoring-corn—others trench- 
plough for peaſe, then wheat, then ſoft- 
corn; then lay down with clover and - 
ray-graſs for two years. They plough 
three times for wheat; ſow three buſhels, 
and reckon three quarters a medium, often 
have five. For barley they give two or 
three earths, ſow four buſhels; and get 
four quarters on a medium. For oats, 
ſtir but once, ſow four buſhels; and four 
quarters they reckon a middling crop. 
When they trench-plough for peaſe, they 
don't ſtir a ſecond time; but when only 
common tillage, twice; ſow 3 buſhels, 
and reap, on a medium, three quarters. 
When they ſow turnips, they plough thrice, 
hoe them once, and feed them off entirely 
with ſheep. They uſe only wheel-ploughs; 
never leſs than four horſes, and often five 

5 
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or ſix; which, in ſtiff lands, do an acre a 
day, and in light, an dere and a half. 

They reckon that 80 actes of arable land 
requires five horſes, if light. One farmer, 
who rents 2 50 acres of light arable land, 
keeps nine horſes; 120 ſheep; - three'men; 
three boys; and four or five labourers the 
year round. 3 

But the moſt remarkable huſbandry, 
near Farnham, is the culture of hops; of 
which they grow very large quantities, and 
are a vaſt improvement; for hop grounds 
let here from 3 J. to ꝙ J. an acre, which laſt 
price is very great. The labour attending 
them, they reckon 3 J. 10s. an acre per ann. 
The poles coſt (according to their length) 
from 125. to 22 s. a hundred; laſt four or 
five years, and twenty-ſix hunäred are re- 
quiſite to an acre. They conſider 12 Ct. 
a middling crop, and the average price at 
67%. or 71. per Ct. Which circumſtances 
prove the vaſt improvement of this culture. 
his year's crop promiſes but ill. 
Benthy- Green, a village between Alten and 
Farnbam, is worthy your notice, if you 
travel this road; for it is pretty, chear- 
ful, lively, well built, and the houſes 
ſcattered, not like a town, and all with 


N 3 - '/ Ittle. 
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little gardens, neat and well planted; and 


I beg you will take notice of the fences on 


each ſide of the road for 10 miles; 1 
never be held any thing equal to them; the 


whitetharn hedges are of a moſt vigorous 
growth; a great number of them regularly 
clipt; and the dead hedges, herdle work ; 


three feet, or three feet ſix inches high; 
the ſtakes ſtrong in the ground, and cloſely 


interlaced; and whenever you ſee young 
quick, there is one on each ſide of it, and 
the white-thorn plants kept clean weeded: 
nor is this huſband-like attention to their 
fences confined to the road. ſide, but ex- 
tends on each ſide into the fields, as far as 
you can ſee.— The country 1s a very plea- 
ſant one; a due mean between a hilly and 


a flat one; the ſmall riſings give a variety, 


and open to agreeable landſcapes; and the 
number of ſcattered houſes and villages 


render it lively; particularly as they are 
{o neat, 


LABOUR, @c. 


All the year round, 1 5. and beer. 
Harveſt, a month, at 40 5. victuals and 
beer. 


Reap- 


L 18305 
Reaping per Acre, 3 6. 45s 4.6 64. 
Mowing corn, 1. 


——— Gras, 15. 168 15 
Hoeing turnips, : 3.5; 4 5. and 5 53 
* n 255 eg 
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PROVISIONS. 


Bread, Da 3 4. the. half peck loaf, 
Butter, 72 d. per 6. 


Mutton, 42 d. 
Beef, 4. d. 


Cheeſe, (Norfolk) 24 d, Weſt-country, 4 d, 
Peat for firing, 10 5. the waggon-load. 


This place, I think, is near enough to the 
capital, to warn me of its influence; I 
ſhall therefore give you a reſpite, and con- 


clude with aſſuring you, how much 1 am, 
Tc 


Farnham, July 13th, 1767. 1 
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gives me no great opinion of its 
fertility There is much bad land, not 
far from G:Jford and I obſerved; as I paſt 
from Farnham thither, that the upper lands 
were poor. They ſow a good deal of ſain- 
foin, which is a great improvement; for 
it yields two tuns, and two and a half of 
hay per acre. The country is, however, 
pleaſant; and for ſome miles before you 
arrive at Gi Wer the proſpects are very 
ne. (3 
| Between that place and Ripley, the land 
is better; letts, in general, from 10s. to 
15 f. and I perceived the crops to be ex- 
ceeding good. On inquiry, I found their 
courſe of crops to be: 1. Fallow. 
2, Wheat. 3. Spring- corn. 4. Clover. 
5. Wheat. 6. Beans, peaſe, or oats. This 
courſe is in caſe the ſoil- is in good order; 
if it runs foul, they favour it rather more; 
and it muſt be confeſſed, that wheat ſown 
on a clover lay, which fucceeds two crops 
of corn, is preſuming too far on accidents, 
ö and 
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and the ſtrength ofthElants fertility. They 
plough for Wheat three cf four times; ſo- 
two buſhels and an Half; and feckon three 


quarters à middling crop: Fer barley, 


they plough*But onde in ther Hg ht lands, 
but twice in thoſd Which àre heawier ; the 
quantity three and à half, or fort bufhels; 
and the mean produce four quarters! For 
oats they plough but once: fo four or 
five buſhels; Which yield, o a mediutn, 
four or five quarters. When beafis are the 
erop, they likewiſe plough but once; and 
dibble in three buſhels to the acre; hoe 
them always once, and if they are foul, 


twice. For peaſe, one earth; ſow three 


buſhels, generally in drills, 14 or 15 inches 
aſunder, with a ſmall plough, matle on 
purpoſe; always hoe them ente or twice, 
and have generally, on à fnedium, four 


quarters on an acre: they ſd à great 


many turnips; plough twice o thrice for 
them, hoe them twice; and genefally feed 
them off with ſheep, but fſometimes ſtall- 
feed bullocks with them; in which caſe, 
theycreckon that an acre of god ones will 
fatten two middlinig ſized beats. 
N 8 they uſe both hofes and oxen ; 
10 


*YOQ more; 


ahn fes to a ptough, and ſometimes 
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more; and four, ſix, and eight oxen, and 
in their light lands do an acre and half a 
day, but in the ſtiffer ſoils, only an acre. 


The oxen are reckoned the moſt profitable, 


by the moſt ſenſible people 1;talked with; 
but nine horſes are, nevertheleſs, kept to 


one ox. They keep a great many cows in 
this country, and | reckon the profit of 
one at 4 /. One farm I was particular 1 in 


my inquiries after, by accidentally meeting 


with a perſon concerned in it; the rent is 
about 200 J. a year; conſiſts of about 300 
acres, of Which 240 are ploughed. The 
farmer keeps 12 working horſes, and eight 
oxen; zoo ſheep, with right of common- 
age; 30 cows, and nine fatting beaſts. He 
employs conſtantly four men- ſervants, two 
boys, and ten labourers: this number of 
working hands, you muſt certainly obſerve 
15 very great. 


LABOUR, &e, 


In winter, 15. 2 d. a day, 

In ſpring, 15. 4 4. 

In harveſt, 2s. and 25. 6 d. 19 

Reaping wheat, from 55. to 95s. an acre. 

Mowing corn, from 15. 2 d. to 15.6 d. 
Mowing 
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Mowing graſs, 2 5. and 2's, 6 d. 
Hoeing turnips, 5 4. ſecond une d 4. 
Beans, 3 5. and 4's. 
—— Drilled peaſe, 35. 1 41 8 
Boy of 10 or 12 years old, per day, 4d, to bd, 
Ploughing, ber acre, 5 6. and 1 


PROVISIONS 


Mr. Hamilton's ornamented park, at Cob+ 
ham, is exceeding well worth your attention; 
it gave me much pleaſure in walking over 
it, and you will, doubtleſs, excuſe my 
dwelling for a few minutes on the princi- 
pal circumſtances which are moſt ſtriking, 
though not connected with me huſbandry 
of the country. - | 

Paſſing from the APY dd a few 
winding ſhrubberies, which are parted 
from the park by net- work, and in which 
the green-houſe is ſituated 5 we were con- 
ducted through the park to another incloſed 
plantation, which has an agreeable walk, 


com- 
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commanding a pretty valley, through a a 
winding row of fir trees, and at the ſum- 
mit of a bank, which is planted with vines; 
the produce of which laſt vintage, was 
three half hogſheads of wine. This walk 
leads to the Gothic-temple ; an open build- 
ing, which looks immediately upon a large 
Piece of water, with a handſome. bridge 
thrown over an arm of it: As the temple 
is upon a riſing ground, and looks down 
upon the water, the beauty of the ſcene is 
greatly increaſed. In point of lightnels, 
few buildings exceed this temple. From 
thence we wind through a freſh walk, 
near another part of the water, croſs a 
bridge, formed to appearance of rocks and 
foſſils; and turning down, to the right, 
find that this bridge 1s the covering of a 
moſt beautiful grotto, as well as the wa- 
ter; for immediately under it, is a large 
incruſtation of foſſils; and ſpar .hanging 
every where like iſicles from the cieling, 
Has a moſt pleaſing effect, On each fide 
the water is a ſmall path, parted from the 
ſtream by marine foſſils: nothing can have 
a more elegant effect than the ceiling of 
this grotto, (in which is ſtuck, with great 


he a profuſion of ſpar) hanging over 
the 
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the water, as if of a kindred, but congealed 
nature. From this grotto, the walk leads 
on the ſide of the water, to a ruined 
arch, in a juſt taſte: the teſſelated pave- 
ment; the moſaic'd ceiling; and the 
baſſo and alto relievo's, which are let 
into the wall, are all in an excced- 
ing good taſte, in decay; the ſymp- 
toms of which are excellently imitated; 
with weeds growing from the ruined parts, 
and all the other marks of antiquity. 
Through the arch, the river appears wind- 
ing in a proper manner; that is, dark and 
gloomy, around a rough piece of graſs, 
which has a conſiſtent appearance. But 
what hurt me very much, was the contra- 
diction of emotions, raiſed by the ſcene 
behind ; which was totally different from 
that of the ruin; elegant and agree- 
able; a ſmooth water, and {ſloping banks, 
cloſely ſhaven, with a little iſland in it, 
are all agreeable objects; and by no means 
affect the ſpectator in uniſon with the ruin 
of Grecian architecture, and r ene 
objects around. | 

The caſcade, which is Wes next object 
that appears, 1s, though trifling, in a very 
juſt taſte, T he water guſhes in five or fix 


{treams, 
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ſtreams, out of tufts of weeds, growing 
in the rock; really in the very taſte of 
nature; over it bends the trunk of an 
old ak; from fide to fide, which has an 
exceeding good effect; and the trees riſing 
to a great height above all, finiſhes the 
ſcene very completely. This caſeade is fed 
by a wheel, which lifts the water from the 
river, which falling in the caſcade, keeps 
up the lake already mentioned. From 
hence we proceeded through a piece of wild 
ground, over-run with brakes and rub- 
biſh, through a ſcoop or hollow, bounded 
by high firs on each ſide; and in which 
the tower (another ornamental building) 
appears with a very pleaſing effect, to other 
darker walks, quite cloſed, which lead to 
the hermitage; we entered into a ſmall 
room, nearly dark; and on the opening 
of a door out of it, into the hermit's par- 
lour, another room. The windows preſent 
a very beautiful ſcene; for you look imme- 
diately down upon the river, winding 
round ſome cultivated fields, with a very 
good proſpect bounding the hole. But I 
would obſerve, that this landſcape, being 
of nearly the ſame nature with many of 
thoſe at Persfield, figured poorly on com- 

3 pariſon; 
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_ pariſon ; for the depth of the deſcent, is 


not near equal to: thoſe. vaſt ones of Mr. 
Morris, which circumſtance takes greatly 


from the pictureſque appearance: and the 


river is too narrow, and not ſeen diſtinctly 
enough; the wood, which grows on its 
banks, and the breaks under the hermi- 
tage window, almoſt hide it; nor are the 
fields overlooked, half ſo diſtinct and beau- 
tiful, as thoſe in the valley at Pergſeld; 
but notwithſtanding this compariſon, the 
view will appear exceedingly beautiful,? to 
thoſe who never ſaw Persfield, and pretty 
to thoſe who have; the coming upon it, 
by ſuddenly opening the door between the 
hermit's rooms, is contrived wirh more 
taſte than Mr. Morris. 
The tower is the next building: am it 
is ſeen a very fine proſpect; St. ' Paul's ca- 
thedral and . Windſor caſtle, being two 
among many other objects ſeen from it; 
but the temple of Bacebus next ſeen, is in- 
finitely beyond it. It confiſts of one hand- 
ſome room elegantly. ſtuccod, With a 
portico of Corinthian pillars, in an elegant 
and beautiful taſte: In niches, under the 


portico, are four copies in plaiſter, from 


5 "ftathess the Venus de Medicis, 
100189 and 
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and Venus with, fine haunches, making two, 
and both good; Around the room, are 
antique Roman ſtatues, on handſome pede- 
tals, and in the middle a coloſſal one, of 
Bacchus. From hence another winding 
walk leads you out of the park. ,_ 

On the whole, Mr. Hamilton's, though 
by no means equal in the ſublime to the 
amazing objccts at Persfield, yet is cer- 
tainly a very beautiful place, and particu- 
larly complete, in reſpect of buildings, in 
which the other is deficient; nor does 
Persfield, in point of beauty of water, by 
any means equal it: in a word, Cobbam 1s 
the range of beauty; but Persfield, ſuperi- 
orly fublime. The latter is as much want- 
ing in lively and agreeable buildings, as 
the former is in the ſublime, and unorna- 
mented touches of nature. 

From Cobham almoſt to Weſtminſter 
bridge, the foil is a ſand, naturally a poor 
one, but near London greatly enriched with 
' manure. I obſerved, however, in the 
ſandy fields, about Eher and Kingſton, that 
the crops were exceeding good, which the 
farmers attributed to the wetneſs of the 
ſeaſon, and I believe with good reaſon. 
There appeared nothing in the huſbandry, 

much 
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much worthy of remark ; their courſe is, 
1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Spring: born, 
or clover. Day- labour very dear: 
in winter, 1 5. ag a "wp | 
In-ſpring; 24. | 
cnn; 25. a0d 26 64, and beer, &c: 
Haha 5111 552 4 
1 PRO VISIONS. 23 ] 
9 0 N. 111103 rotates.” 
Hr, =, = 74 per b. 
Bread, _ San 
Mutton, + * ad uuf Oatdl 8 
Jon ae bins IT. dis Waben 
4 

At Chapham £ had the ſatisfaQi ion 1 of 
viewing the experimental agriculture of 
Mr. Balduin. I had read his letter to Dr. 
Templeman, deſcribing his field of burnet, 
and had much curioſity: to ſee it; but, to 
my no ſmall diſappointment, found he had 
ploughed it up the week before. From the 
contents of that letter, I was much ſur- 
prized at finding this; becauſe, Mr. B 
ſpeaks of it as an excellent plant. I ſhould, 
however, remark, that the reaſon of leav- 
ing it no longer, was the want af ſheep to 
paſture it; it not ſuiting Mr. Baldwin to 
1 flock enough to feed it. 


0 . Thres 
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ai Three acres of Lucerne, of |this/gentles 


mass, made me fome-anjends ;\ about two. 


acres are drilled in rows, two feet aſunder; 
and the third tranſplanted at the ſarhe 


diſtance. It is two years old; I found it 


_— two inches high, thick and fine, 
a 


and had been cut once before this year; 
uſed chi efly for foikng ling Horses, and for 
feeding four \cg 8. The foil" is a ſandy 
loam, of a datk colbur, appeared to me 
admirable tur nip- land: and if deep enough, 


would bear fine carrots; bears good barley, - 


as appears by a piece in the ſame field ad. 
joining: The drilled equal to the tranſ- 
plãanted but then it ſhould be remembered, 
that the Rev. Mr. Hurte, the famous direc- 
tor of the trandplanting method, orders the 
plants to be ſet at the diſtance of three feat 
four inches, fot tlie benefit of effectual 
ploughing between the rows. Beſides 
Lucerne, Mr. Balduin has ſome experi- 
ments in ſmall, on timothy, bird-grafs, Gt. 
-*Fhe former is coarſe, thin, and poor; and 
386% JL am perſuaded, a worthleſs plant; 
His birdegraſs is very thick and very fine; 
his ſilver hair - graſs the ſame, but riot: fo 
delicate; and another very thick one, 

90 1 N an the fine-bent, the 
| ſame, 
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harrow; which-F ſaw in the Dueernos 
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The chief uſe of it, is 1 looſeming the 
intervals, not ciraning them. I cannot 
omit mentioning the extreme Politeneſs, 
with which this gentleman (who is exceed 
ingly zealous for the good of agriculture) 
receives all, who make any inquiries con- 
cerning his manner A N the n 
T have mentioned. 

J paſſed- crongh Tondo, dn ene 
ſtopped; but took the Epping road; en a- 
chbnt of ſeeing the experimental agricul- 
tute of Mr. Croctat, which I remembered 
to huve tead in his letter to that very 
ſenfible and learned cultivator; the Rev. Mr. 
Cuno r, publiſhed in the Maſeum Rufticum. 
But I found, to my diſappointment, only 
about half an acre uf tranſplanted Lucerne, 
AUT was remarkably fine z for it mea- 

90 2 ſured 
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red; tweet, & inches and. three, 
high, vigorouſly.,b * 32 alt 

bad been.645 Mes W ,year before 1 {a 


it: it is two years old; the ſoul rather x mg 
velly, and appeared ſomewhat ſtiff 


In my way, back to the great Efes road, 1 


* — and viewed , arfteadhoule, the Teat 


of the Earl Tilney, which 1 a very magnifi- 
cent palace. It is. built of Pertland ſtone, 
with, a very grand portico in the center, 


ſupported by, large Corinthian pillars; 


under, w bich is the. landing-place, from a 


double ſtone ſtair- caſe, which leads to tlie 
grand hall. This room is 53 feet long, 
by 45 broad; the ornaments conſiſt. chiefly 
of two large antique ſtatues, on IA, 
Tante ant 11 Domitian ; and three 


mo „The e of this 0 78 
ple. 

F. DR hall, we were e to the 
left, into a dining- oom of 27 icet ſquare; 
out 


thou Fa 


on EY WO ta ein Fort bf the 
lame dimenſions" 6h HAY into Weds 
chamber of 24b 20 att Hough that 
into two eh cloſets: oof” reine form 
the f front ine to tlie left te ft bf the han. There 
55 othing e in thelt furfituke 15 
BT, I 15 


among other 3 
tures, that « 'of 118 4 d lady, Which pfetiſed 
me. 977500 will Excufe nie Ning gen y 
little eriticiſus; 1. ann fc. con biſſeut in 
paintings, and ma be ſo gothie as tô 
praiſe a piece by a modern artiſt, when an 
antient one hangs by t 510 fl dub 

The ſuite of Apartments, to the right 
of the hall, conſiſts of, iſt, A dining- rooti, 
25 ſquare; then a Ati gs Asi 30 by 
2 5. The chimney-piete an wi abt 18 
elegant; an eagle taking Guß a ſhake," in 
White marble, is let into the center of it. 
Oe, next! is a bed-chathbet;,” 25 by 22] and 
Hut 'of that we enteleck Aus balltoom, 
* ich runs the whole breadth of theHouſe, 
and tonnedts the front line of apartments 
with, the back ſuite. "This room is 75 by 
"27; very elegantly fred ip with gitded 
ornaments of all re But T ſhould re- 
mark, that the gilding'bemg Ng all on brown, 
: 4018 * 8 Gili, 15 
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is by no means ſet off ot ſuch luſtre * 
hrilliancy, as that at fο²mt ́ö; 

Ftom the balleroom; turning to the 
back ſuite, We entered another ſtate bed- 
chamber, ay by 22. From that into a 
dreſſing- room, 27 by 25 then into an 
antichamber; 40 by 27; the chimney- 


piece White marble and elegant; marble 


tables! fing. Nexti came the ſaloon, f 30 
ſquare; chimneys piece white marble and 
pletty then another dining-room 40 by 


27, ornamented by three large pictures, by. . 


Caſali: Alexander directing Apelles ta paint 
Campaſbe, who is ſitting naked in a chair, is 
beautiful, the naked well coloured, and 


the Whole figure enticing; but there is a 


ſtrange ſwelling in her thigh. The next 
piece ig the Continence of Coins: a poor 
one ; the: lady, is by no means tempting, 
nor has Scipio any thing the leaſt charac- 
teriſtic in his countenance. Sopboniſba 
taking poiſon, is the third; ſhe is an inſipid 
figure, and takes the poiſon as ſhe would 
pluck a roſe ; but without any of that 
noble heroiſm of ſoul, which ſpeaks a con- 
tempt of the fear gf death. The colours 
in all theſe pieces are too glaring. From 
this room ws entered a drawing one, 27 


{quare z 
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47 
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ſquare ; then another bed chamber, a2 hy 
21; very elegant hung with crimſon vel. 
vet; bed the ſame, and lined with an 
Jian ſattin vrhite, trailed with coloured 
flowers. Laſthy, A dreſſing- room, ab b 
18 ornaments richly gilt. The ſuite of 
rooms on either ſide, is, in the whole, 260 | 
Feo8n ; lnpaguis 5ns Iden Sid 
Under the hall is aivery noble arcatls; 
out of which is a commem dining- pariour, 
40 by 35; out of which we entered a 
breakfaſt- room, 30 by 25 elegant indeed. 
Prints paſted on a buff (pale yellow colour- 
ed) paper, with engraved borders; and 
all diſpoſed in a manner which diſplays 
great taſte. The prints are of the very 
beſt maſters, and the ornaments elegant. 
.——[ cannot help preferring the taſte of 
this room to Lady Jounſtend s 9 
room, above-mention ede 
Manſtead, upon the whole, is one of 44 
nobleſt houſes in England. The magnificeneę 
of having 4 ſtate bed-chambers, with com- 
plete apartments to them; and the ball-· room 
are ſuperior to any thing of the kind n 
) Houghton, Holkam, Blenbeim, or Millon: But 
each of thoſe houſes are ſupetior to this in 
other Peu and to form a completo | 
NN O 4 Palace, 
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palace, ſomething muſt be taken from all, 
in reſpect of elegance of architecture, 
Wanflead is ſecond to Hollam. What a 
building would it be, were the wings added 
according to the firſt deſign! 

From Wanſtead, I took the direct road 
to Ilford; which afforded me a pleaſure 
ſuperior to that, which any palace could 
confer ; for I found there a huſbandry 
more perfect (that is profitable) than any 
Jever met with; the particulars of it are 
worthy of your attention. 

The farms are neither very large nor 
ſmall; 2001. a yeap is reckoned a large 
one, apd the land letts, at a medium, at 
1/. 10s. per acre, The courſe of crops 
moſt common is, 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 
3. Oats. 4. Turnips. 5. Barley. 6. 
Clover and ray-graſs. 7. Potatoes. Their 
potatoe huſbandry is admirable ; they &g 
in the clover (and natuzal graſs, when 
they break it up the ſame) about February, 
and immediately dibble in potatoe ſetts, 
four inches deep, and from eight to ten 
inches ſquare, - Before they come up, 
they hoe the ground perfectly clean; and 
after they appear, twice more, They dig 
them up with g three pronged fork, and 


ger 
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generally before they are half grown. I 
ſaw them taking up ſeveral crops; * rea- 
fon of this earlineſs is the great price 
potatoes bear in the ſummer. The profit 
is exceeding great. The landlord of the 
red-lyon inn at Lfora, fold three rood as 
they grew, without any expence of taking 
up, the day I was there ¶ July the 13th) for 
91. And ſome Irifhmen who had hired 
about two acres of ley-land, of Mr. John- 
Jon, the brick-merchant, took up 40 ſacks 
per acre; which amounts to above 20 J. per 
acre, The crop I viewed; it was dibbled 


promiſcuouſly. Theſe Iriſhmen hired the 


land at 4/7. an acre. It was once very 
common to have all the potatoe-grounds 
belonging to them, but of late the farmers 
have got pretty much into the culture 
themſelves. | Mr. Tohn/lon, abovemen- 
tioned, at the time that he lett the ley to 
ſome Jriſb labourers, offered them at the 
ſame price, the ſurface of a very large 
quantity of mud, thrown out of-a-capal in 
his garden, but they refuſed it: upon 
which he directed them to plant it on his 
own account; and to their ſurprize, it 
8 out by much the beſt crop of the 


two, 
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two #,——Bytto:return/to the dane huſ⸗- 
bandry around ] e Re 

For wheat they plough fove times, 5 ſow 
two buſhels; and reckon ; 3+ quarters a 
middling crep. They give three or four 
earths for barley, ſow three buſhels; and 
5 quarters a middling crop,” They plough 
thrice for oats, which is extraordinary, 
ſow four bufhels; and 6 quarters they 
reckon a medium. For turnips, they ſtir 
four times, ſow before midſummer; and 
feed off with cows and ſheep; always hoe 
twice, ſometimes thrice. They plough 
only with horſes, two to a plough, and do 
an acre a day. As to the general c:conomy 
of their farms, take the following ſketch of 
one I met with. Rent 200 J. acres 200, 
nearly all arable. Ten horſes; ſuckled 
200-ſheep, and kept two men and two 
boys, and ſix labourers all the year. They 
feed their hogs in ſummer on clover. 
Aar 0 TH11199 551 1 „inne 
1 % 0 r HL Bey 1 110. 68 
1 winter, 15. 4d. a day, and ſmall beer 
In hay-time, 1 5. 6 d. and beer. 
Reaping wheat, 5 5. an acccke. 
Maus ſpring- corn, from 1 5. 6d. 10 45 
They reckon two tun about a middling crop. 


7 Hoe- 
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Hoeing turnips, 5 6. fdr twice 
Digging land for potatoes, bard; 34 og 
3 4. per roll) ad 
; 410051 [3t (18 -2 lick d 8 
BD R Q,V 1811 N. 8. 
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Candles, rity 8 
Coals, W 11 ger buſhel. . | 
I ſhould have told you, that the land- 
lord of the red- hon, was this year offered 
71. an acre for à ſmall field of garden 
peaſe, drilled in rows, three feet aſunder, 
to be taken off in time for © jk but re- 
fuſed it. f Ildsis Is yiteon 
My inquiring after the bevvcultard of the 
neighbourhood, brought me acquainted 
with the improvements of Mr. Fobuſton, 
above mentioned. They co ſiſt of expert: 
ments on Lucerne and Bien In Four years 
ago laſt ſpring, he mark out three  Acxes 
of land; the ſoil a hot gravel to forme depth, 
as appears by a large gravel-pit adjoining. 
One acre he ſowed with Lucerne broadcaſt; 


another with the ſame over barley broad- 


n : calt: 
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caſt : the third he divided into three parts, 
and drilled them at two, feet, two feet ſix 
inches, and three feet Aliſtance. On the 
corn acre he ſowed five R 85 which yield- 
ed him 45 buſhels ;/an Itereaſe very ſur- 
prizing. _ Mr. Zohan alfred me ef "the 
accuracy of this accoynt, x he ſaw the 
barley meaſured himſelf. 

The general reſult of me erperiment 
hitherto, is, that the dritted Lucerne is 
always earlier than the broad caſt; but 
not ſo much as to ariſe to one cutting in 
the whole year, the latter being cut as 
often as the former. In reſpect of quan- 
tity there 15; no compariſon ; the broadcaſt 
yielding nearly. double to the drills, con- 
ſequently Mr. Jobnſtan gives it the prefe- 
rence; nor can he yet determine how long 
it will laſt in the ground. The acre which 
was ſown without corn, coſt him near wo 
guineas to clean; but after the firſt year 
he weeded all the /broad-caſt piece, with 
an harrow of his own contrivance, of 
which the following is a ſketch. 
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The teeth of this harrow, by means of 
preſſing it down by the handles, cut deep, 
and tear up all the weeds: thè pieces of 
which it is compoſed, are ſtout and heavy. 
Another purpoſe, for which the inventor 
found it admirably uſeful, is, the tearing 
up the couch-graſs from out of the fal- 
lows. The drilled” acre of Luterne was 
kept clean the firſt year, With hand- hoes 
alone; but fince it has been cleared with a 
horſe-hoe, | likewiſe of Mr. John ſtoms inven- 
tion; the thought of which, he ſeems to 
have taken from M. du Cbatraubltux S dou- 
ble cultivator, | 
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5 This * 1 brokaw: olf defore, 45 
cauſe it goes on to the carriage of the 
plough when uſed. The two feet drills of 
Lucerne yielded omething more than the 
others. The broad-caſt piece, when 1 
viewed it, was 12, 16, and 18 inches 
high, and had been cut twice; the drills 
were juſt cut the tlürd time. Laſt year, 
the whole three acres fed eight . 
from the 2d of May, to the end of Septem- 
ber: they cat, beſides, an acre of tares; 
but as a part of the Lucerne was ſet aſide 
for cutting into chaff, Mt. Jolnfton.caleu- 
lates, that the three acres, in effect, main- 
tained them during that time. 

The burnet experiments conſiſt of one 
rood, drilled two feet aſunder, and ſowed 
laſt Auguſt twelvemonth: and one acre 
ſown in drills, three feet, laſt Auguſt; they 


Were 


Ef 2% 11 
were both ſtanding. for feed; not having 
been cut this year; both very fine crops, 
remarkably ſo: Laſt year 
he fed cows alk hotfes Hiſt the the produce 
of the rood ; both bf A 4 4 Dirk it Wl 
freely, and even with"reeg 
Theſe graſſes, upon the whale, are found 
a very great improvement upon” this dry 
gravelly land; which, however, has ſuch 
a degree of richneſs in i, us to be "Worth 
30's. an acre. * A 98 500 9 70 Arr 
The land continues very good from 
Lord quite to Chelmsford, around Burnt- 
wood, Which is 18 miles from London; f it 
letts, in general, at 204. an acre; But 
the potatoe culture is entirely done with, 
in three or four miles this ſide of 16rd; 
although the fvit is as goodbat a greater 
diſtance, and Loudon neat enough for the 
bringing any kind of matures," 80 profit- 
able as the growth of this robt is; I was 
ſurprized to fiid the cultivation of it ex- 
tend no . 29 "NT. Dr 1 
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price! Conllhirwnye the ane from Lon- 
aon; from 7's. to T1. per gere: the farms 
Y are not over⸗ grown ones, from 20 J. and 


30 l. 
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321. to. two or 300 45 Their courſe of 
crops, molt common, is, 1. Fallow.. 24 
Wheat. 3. Oats, or peaſe; if the for- 
mer, then, 4. Clover and ray-graſs, for 
one or two, years; but if peaſe, then fal- 
low again, or turnips. They plough 
three times for wheat, ſow two buſhels ; 
and reckon,a middling crop at 2 ꝗrs. and 
an half. For oats, they plough but once, 
low, four buchels; ; and reckon, 4. qrs, the 
medium. Sometimes they ſow. beans, for 


which grain they give but one ſtirring, ſow | 


two buſhels, hoe twice, and reap three qrs. 
on a medium. They plough twice or 
thrice for peaſe; ſow two buſhels, hoe 
them once or twiee; and three quarters 
they, reckon, their mean crop. For tur- 
nips, they ſtir, four times, and make the 
foil garden fine; hoe them twice, and uſe 
them in the feeding all kinds of cattle. 
Something of the general management 
of their farms will be ſeen from the follow- 
ing particulars, of one. The rent 100 J. 
a year; for which the farmer has 
| ſomething above 250 acres; the greateſt 
part of which is arable, land. He keeps 


eight horſes, 50 or 60 ſheep, and 20 cows; 


and employs three or four men. and two 
bops, 
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boys, as yearly” ſervanits, © beſides" three q 
labourers. © They reckon the profit of a 
cow at 3. 165. to lett it. They have dür 
little notion of feeding höôgs on clover. 
One circumſtance I ſhould not forget, and 
that is, their hollow drains f Which the) 
do a great deal in their wet lands, and 
this excellent practice I Wat Tcrfes iy. 
where but in Efex and Stgt. Th < 
them 22 inches deep, and HIE op” with" 
wood and ſtraw; the price 2 ha and' 2 0. i 
per rod, notirans f to Von 
| car Supt Sd Wee (046! d 
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In winter, 1 s. 2 4. a day. Bly 
In hay-time, 1 s. 4 d. and beer, and 15. ( 6 4. 
In harveſt, 15. 6 d. board and beer. 2 
Reaping, 5 6. per acre. f 0 
Mowing corn, 1 5. and I 5. 2 d. We 
———Grals, 25. and 2 4 64 and beer. 
Hocing turnips, firſt time, 45. ſecond, 269. 
— Beans and peaſe, 75. twice. 
Ploughing ber acre, 4. 


Bread, enter more aw 4 — 
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Cwridlea Fs & e a n yo 19h 
Mutton, 4. d. Out mull $51 
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Beef, 4 d. 


Veal, 44 d. 

Coals at Maldon, 24.5. per Chalder. 
Cheeſe, 4 d. ordinary ſort, 3. d. 
New waggon, 25 J. 

—— Cart, 121. 

Plough, 1 J. 105. 

Harrows, 2/. 5 5. 


I forgot to tell you they uſe but two 
horſes in a plough, and do an acre a day. 

I aſked a little farmer, in this neigh- 
bourhood, What was the employment of 
the labourers wives and children? Drinking 
tea, he replied ; and I cannot but remark, 
that T found the cuſtom almoſt univerſal, 
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And now being arrived at Chelmsford, 
and the concluſion of my journey, thro' 
a country already deſcribed ; you muſt al- 
low me here, to finiſh this Letter, and my 
Tour, In my next I ſhall make ſome re- 
marks on the ſubſtance of the preceding 
minutes, and draw forth ſuch practical 
deductions, as will, I flatter myſelf, prove 

this 
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this little j journey to be, at leaſt, not totally 
uſeleſs, 
I remain, Ec. 
Chelmsford, * 
July 17th, 1767. 


N. B., I found upon a journey I took 


from this place to Bury, that the road 
to Heaingham is exceſſive bad; and 


from Sudbury, to within two miles of 
Bury, ſtill worſe. Their method of mend- 


ing in the laſt mentioned road, I found 


exceſſively abſurd ; for in nine parts out 


of ten of it, the ſides are higher 
than the middle, and the gravel they, 
bring in, is nothing but a yellow loam, 
with a few ſtones in it; through which, 
the wheels of a light chaiſe cut as eaſily 
as in ſand, with the addition of ſuch 
floods of watery mud, as render this 
road, on the whole, inferior to nothing 
but an unmended Web lane. 
Chelmsford, 
Jaly 23d; 1767. 
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SHALL here, Sir, endeavour to make 
good my promiſe, of drawing ſome 
concluſions from the variety of preceding 
minutes ; and aim, at leaſt, at ſhewing 
you the uſe attending a knowledge of the 
agriculture, and rural œconomics of our 
own country, acquired on the ſpot. I 
flatter myſelf, that my arduous inquiries 
will not prove entirely trivial or' uſeleſs, 
but will exhibit ſome local peculiarities in 
practical huſbandry, which ought to be- 
come more general; and by comparing 
every where the prices of labour and pro- 
viſion, ſee if a balance can poſſibly be diſ- 
covered. 

Without farther introduction, I ſhall 
begin with the crops, which in ſome places 
are ſo much ſuperior to others; and ex- 
amine what reaſons are apparently the 
cauſe; at the ſame time remarking if there 
is a general balance between the rent and 
the produce. 

In the improved lands in Norfelk, I found 


the mean produce of wheat, 4 quarters. 
Of barley, 5 ditto, 


Rent, 5 5, 3 
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On an improved farm at Toftock, near 


Bury in — 

| Quarters. 
Wheat, 22 eo 
111111 OE TO FT 


Rent, — 145. 


Another: Barley and Oats, 8 
Wheat, - 3 *- 
Rent, _ yl I 6 So 


Between Dartford and 8 booter” &-bill : 


Wheat, S 
Barley, n <0 2 
17 


About Staten Church, in Oxfordſhi re: 


Barley, — 
Rent, - 10 5. 
About Corfewould-hi Its : 

Wheat, - — — 3 
Barley, * 


Rent. 55. 6d. 


Between Gilford and Ripley : 
Barley, 8 — 4 
Peaſe, — - Wi 
Rent 126. 6d. 


259 About 


{ 24 3 


About Herd in Eſſex : | 
Wheat, — — — 4 
Bar ley, 13 4 6 


R 305. 


From this ſlight ſketch, it appears that 


the rent bears no ſort of proportion to the 


produce of the foil, but 1s guided totally 


by accident. It is extremely remarkable, 


that the mean quantity of wheat, on. the 
richeſt ſoils, and with the beſt huſbandry, 


ſhould never exceed 6 quarters and 2 an 


acre, and that in the neighbourhood of 
the capital itſelf, I very much queſtion 
whether I ſhould ever find a greater pro- 
duce, if this Tour was extended over the 
whole kingdom. If the nature of the 
broad-caſt huſbandry would not admit a 
greater crop, I ſhould not be ſurpr ized at 
this; but it is an abſolute. fat, that 18 
quarters of wheat have been produced by a 
ſtatute acre of land, in the common 
method of cultivation : that is, by the 
broad-caft. ſowing. The immenſe . de- 
ficiency, therefore, of the generality of 
crops, muſt be owing to the farmers ſow- 
ing their ground too often, or to a want of 

ſuffi- 
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ſufficient tillage, or plentiful manuring. 
There are ſtrong reaſons for attributing it 
to theſe cauſes ; it is remarkable, that the 
beſt produce of all, was off but a middling 
ſoil at beſt, the Kentiſh one, but improved 
by manuring to a great pitch, The next 
greatelt produce of wheat, is from the im- 
proved farms in Sfolk ; both a naturally 
bad ſoil for that grain, but by means of 
excellent management, made to yield more 
than others of twice the rent. The next is 
about 1ford in Effex, and the improved 
lands in Norfolk ; which are ſoils very far 
from being well adapted to this grain, and 
yet the crops they are made to produce are 
very conſiderable. Upon the whole, thoſe 
foils, which are naturally the worſt, 
but improved by manures, and well cul- 
tivated, I have univerſally found to yield 
the greateſt crops. What a pregnant 
proof 1s four quarters, on a medium, 
growing on the Norfolk ſheep-walks ! 

Theſe facts ſhould giye all huſbandmen 
a juſt idea of the vaſt importance of pro- 
per tillage, cropping, and manures ; that 
there be always a ſufficiency of the firſt 
and the laſt, and never too much of the 
other. Since very poor ſoils, and even 


P 4 ſuch 


ſuch as have been reputed barren, are 
made by theſe means to exceed the natu- 
rally fertile ones in produce. 
Natural fertility is — of * 
ſtanding, and the rents of courſe high, 
the farmers therefore think they cannot 
pay their rents if their land be not almoſt 
perpetually: cropped ; not from a real 
height in the rent itſelf, but from the com- 
pariſon they make with others who pay leſs. 
But theſe, on the contrary, knowing how 
much more is paid by others, and being 
impreſſed from cuſtom, as it were, with 
an idea, that rent 1s no great matter, are 
not induced to paſs by the fallow years, or 
thoſe of reſt under graſſes : and the ſame 
contraſt holds with reſpect to manures ; 
he who pays a. trifle, thinks he can afford 
to manure for that reaſon, and thoſe who 
pay five times as much, are perſuaded they 
cannot therefore venture any. expence of 
that fort; the conſequence of which cir- 
cumſtances is, the former, upon poor 
land, are more able to pay a great price 
for a bad ſoil, than the latter are a ſmall 
rent for a good one. 'The richneſs of the 
land is not therefore of ſo much impor- 
tance to the cultivator, and, of courſe, to 


the 
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the nation at large, as a lively, vigorous, 
and, judicious culture offit...,, 4 
In reſpect} to crops, of an uncommon 
ſaxt;l or at leaſt not generally cultivated, 
the profit appears to be vaſtly greater, 
than from corn or natural graſs, This is 
particularly the caſe, with hops about 
Hedingbam and Farnham :. a middling crop, 
at the former place, amounts to 35 J. an 
acre; and at the latter, more than double 
that ſum. This latter produce is, indeed, 
exceedingly great; but allowing for any 
little exaggeration in the account, yet 
great deductions may be made, and vaſt 
profit left; beſides, the rent of the land 
there riſes to a greater price than in any 
part of the kingdom I am acquainted with, 
even to 9/. an acre. Nothing in the com- 
mon huſbandry ever equals thoſe products 
of hops; nor are the expences upon them 
ſo great, as to reduce hop-planting to a 
mean with the general agriculture; for 
they ſeldom riſe to 20 J. an acre at Heding- 
bam, and not much above 30 J. at Farn- 
ham. But as theke expences are infinite! 
greater-than what attends the uſual ſyſtem 
of farming, much fewer people have the 
ſubſtance neceſſary for undertaking this 
gar- 
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garden huſbandry, which renders the pro- 
fit the more conſiderable. 

_ I have examined in a great number of 
places, fields which would produce hops 
equally well with any about Hedingham, 
and that lett for a common rent, in which 
the hop culture would be an infinite im- 
provement : but common farmers, and even 
the generality of landlords, have no ſtrong 
ideas of the utmoſt profit to which they 
might employ their ſoils. 

Next to hops, potatoes are the moſt 
beneficial vegetable that I have met with, 
Their culture in Efex is exceeding pro- 
fitable; taken up in July, when they are 
not above. one fourth grown, they yield 
40 ſacks per acre, on a medium, and in 
money, from 25. to 35 l. an acre; ſome- 
times more, which is very great; nor are 
the expences upon them high; and a pe- 
culiar benefit attending them, is the excel- 
lency of their nature, in ſweetening and 
ameliorating the ſoil; the extreme thick- 
neſs of ſhade they yield covers the ſoil 
entirely, and renders it very mellow; they 
find them the beſt preparers for any kind 
of grain. 


7 | It 
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It is aſtoniſhing their culture is not 


more common; for any ley ground does 


for them that is tolerably rich, and the 
worlt | fouls. will bear plentiful crops of 
them, if well dunged. As to the part of 
Eſſex where they are moſt common, being 
very near to Landon, the argument proves 
nothing againſt the extenſion of the prac» 
tice, becauſe, other places are equally near 
London, that do not plant them; and vaſt 


tracts of land that have water- carriage 


might convey their crops to the capital at 
a leſs expence, though five times further 
diſtant, for all the Efex ones are carried by 
land. —As Lucerne and Burnet are yet 


cultivated chiefly in ſmall quantities; and 


no where the common crops of any place 


I have ſeen, I ſhall ſpeak of them when 


I come to conſider, what I call experimen- 
tal a griculture. | 

The variations I met with in the courſes 
of crops -in the introduction of amelio- 
rating ones - and the maxims of fallowing 
are great; but leſs in fallowing than any 
other. In the prodigiouſly improved lands 
of Norfolk, fallowing is ſcarcely known, 
and valt are the crops they grow without 
If» 


On 


— — ——— ——e. —— 
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On the improved farm at Tc, near 
Bury, the land is never fallowed. 

Between that place and Lavenbam, they 
fallow for wheat; ſometimes for barley. 

Between Braintree and Chelmsford, for 
both wheat and barley. 

About Dartford and Shooter s-hill in Kent, 
and around Mycomb in Buckinghamſhire, 
not at all. 

From Tetsford to Oxford, Witney z and 
again, between Frog-mill and Crickly-bill, 
for barley. 

Between Newnham and Chefpftow, quite 
down to Bridgend; and acroſs the Severne 
through all the tract of country round 
Briſio] and Bath to Deviſes, acroſs Saliſbury 
plain to that city, and thence through 
Wincheſter and Gilford: to London; and, 
laſtly, to Chelmsford, a line of country of 
about 240 miles, it is all fallow for wheat. 
But I ſhould remark, that this uniform 
huſbandry has no general cauſe in the na- 
ture of the foil; on the contrary, it is in 


many places inferior to other methods ; for 


they fallow, as I have already minuted, 
where the land is perfectly well adapted to 
turnips and clover; in which caſe there 

ſhould 


Mean crop, 
Rent, 


Between Bury and Hadleigh, Suffolk : i 


Crop, 
Rent, 


Crop, 


Ditto, peaſe, 


Rent, 
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ſhould be no fallowing, but barley ſown 
after turnips, and wheat after clover, 

Of the ameliorating, or fallw crops, 
peaſe and beans (as I have already men- 
tioned potatoes) claim the firſt notice: and 
in no article of huſbandry have I found 
greater contraſts than in theſe. I ſhall 
firſt minute the chief variations, and then 
explain the cauſes of them; the rent I add 
merely by way of an index, to the com- 
mon nature of the country. 


In Marſbland, Norfolk : 


Quarters. 
52 


20 6. 


135. 


Between Braintree and Chelmsford, Eſſex : 


16 . 


Jo 
5 


1 


Between Woodffock and Witney, Oxford 


fire: | Quarters. 
Crop, =! 1-2 1:4] hike 


Rent, - .- 155.64. 


Cotfwould Hills, CT oy re: 
r Hh 
Rent, - = 6s, 6 d. 


Between Chepſtoꝛv and Npor, Feen 
rn 
Crop, not — - 2 
Rent, es. 8 5. 


Around Cowbridge, b re: 
Crop, kſs than - - 2 
Rent, 1d 


Near the Devi/es, towards 3 Wilts 


Crop, - - 3 
Rent, — - 06 

Between Sali ;ſbury and Rome 9 Hampſhire : 
Crop. - nM 
Nennt): 16 5. 


Between Gilferd and Ripley, rey? 
Crop, peale, % an "ui 
Rent, 2. - 122 3 

About 


% . r Su 
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About I/ford, Eſſex; 


Crop, garden PR. 6, 7, or TY) 
Rent, 30 5. 


Theſe crops call for ſome very obvious 
remarks: rent we find has nothing to 
do with them, if the ſoil is in any meaſure 
to be judged of by it; good crops of beans 
proceed from other circumſtances more 
than from the richneſs of the land. By 
much the worſt crops, in this table, are 
thoſe in Monmouthſhire, Glamorganſhire, 
and part of Wiltfhire and Hampſhire ; the 
rents of which tracts appear to be, on a 
medium, as high as any of the others; but if 
you turn to the preceding paſſages, wherein 
an account is given of their culture, you 
will find theſe are the only places where they 
do not hoe them. The medium of thoſe 
tracts, which hoe, is about 4 quarters 
and 2; from whence it appears, that thoſe 
ſlovenly farmers, who omit this neceſſary 
operation, loſe, at leaſt, the amount of their 
crops, for want of following better enam 
ples. I reaſoned with ſeveral of them, on 
this part of their practice; but they faid, 
They never heard of ſuch a thing, ene 
never Sy and could not anſwer. 


| With 
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Wich turnips, the difference is yet gren- 
ter, between the right bufhandry of that 
vegetable: as practiſed in Norybli, Suffolk; 
Effex; &&T and as they are managed in 
Nulet, and about Burchalke, near Sali / 
bury: for off allierops, none require hoeing 
ſo much; there is none that will pay ſo 
well for that operation, the value of them 
being very trifling without it. The ex- 
tenifive uſe of them is known” but little of, 
except in Narfolk, Suffolk, and Efſex'; that 
18, all the uſes to which they may with pro- 
fit be applied, one or two places excepted. 
L found no farmers, but in thoſe counties, 
that underſtood any thing of the huſbandry 
of fatting cattle with them; feeding lean 
ſheep, being the only uſe they put them 
to. A univerſal loſs attending a bad cul- 
ture of beans and turnips, is the loſs of a 
year for a poor crop; for nothing is a 
better preparation for corn, than theſe 
vegetables, When kept perfectly clean, 
but none worſe; when managed in a ſlo- 
venly manner: and accordingly we find, 
that where they plough and hoe thorough- 
ly, their beſt une, 1 corn 5 theſe 
tallow ones. Ay 0] + 39G © 


The 
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The clover huſbandry I found univerſal, 
from the north of Norfolk; to the further 
end of Glamorganſhire.' Sdme variations I 
found in the management of it, but none 
ſo ſtriking as thoſe mentioned in the ar- 
ticle of turnips. The worſt is the ſowing 
of hop-clover in Wilt lfhire and Hampſhire, 
which paltry ſpecies is not comparable to 
the common broad clove Ray-graſs is 
likewiſe ſown much too univerſally: I 
found it frequently on ſoils by far too 
good for it; broad clover alone, is inifl- 
nitely preferable, except on very light 

land. 
The variations in the courſes of crops I 

found pretty confiderable. 


In the marled NN of Norfolk, it 1s ; 


b 6 Wheat, 
110010 
8 2 Turnips, 8 
OED? 3 Barley, 85 


4 Clover and Ray- graſs. 


In the improved farm, near Bury, in 
Suffolk ; POR” oo 
1 Tomnibs, 
2 Barley, 
0 qo 7151, 962 agent 
F 89907 Wheat. 


Q About 
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About Hedinghan, 1 in Efer: 92. th 
1 Fallow, one r ht 
2 Wheat,” 
3 Peaſe,” 
4 Whest, f 
y TW, &; 
6 Barley | 
laren a. df. d! 
If the third or fourth crop Sp this courſe 
is well manured hs it is a very good one, 


on rich lands, (702 211%. 


Between Braintree and Chime Nor fa 


1 Fallow, . 

2 Barley, | 

3 Clover, 

4 Wheat, r. . 


Nothing can Scand: this courſe upon 
lands too heavy for turnips. Sometimes 
they vary it, but for the worſe : 


d * * 
- k % 
N 


> x Fallow, J SOT. ; gf3 5 , 
* Wheat, e HOU 7 
3. Barley, „Ne Nee 
I Wheat, 


qe rf 
No manuring can make the laſt crop of 


wheat a good one. E dor very rich lands, 


* wn" the . 
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the courſe between Darzſand and Shooter'r4 
hill 18 excellent: „ 
1 Peaſe, 8 
2 Turmipa, I 
4 Clos I 
Wheat. J 
About Stoken __ in Ohhuceſterſbire: 
5111503 21117 10K; Fallow. . 10 bai offs Ii 
| 2 Wheat, 102 bonn ttt Hew ; 


3 Spring-corn, C 19740 W' 1 {13% 


4 Clover, ; £ 
Ide Dae 12 


Between Tetsford : and bah. 5 
I Wheat, 
2 Beans, = 
3 Barleyy,,, | 
4 Fallow, 


q 5 Barleyg37 > (+ ho 
%%% „6 Coperzoi ben 00) ehe 
Illis is a ſtrange courſe e b foil? It 


is the ſame between Woodftoct and Witney: 
About Sherborn on ese bills; Glou- 


ceſterſhire. g 
1 Pallowy” , 
: 2 Wheat, 
to q 3 pt ac C63 HTI 
cel £33k CY . 91 DOG 4 t 168 


— ws , Ll 
4 - 
e; 


K 


Vick” Neale and Chepeor W, "Glow 
ceſterſhire, 

1 Fallow, 

2 Wheat, 

3 Peaſe, 

4 

oo Turnips:: 
6 Barley, 
7 Clover, 


8 Wen, exceeding good. 


Between Chepſtew and Newport IT 


1 Fallow; 
5 Wheat, 
3 Barley, 
4 Oats,” 
5 Ryans and clover, 


But of all others, I = you will remark 


the follo wing about - in Gla- 


margeouſacre: WD 416 
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Between Devifes and well 5 
1 Fallow,” 
2 Wheat, 
3 Barley. Ty 
4 Maralower, Sc. 


Around Ca 5 . 
1 e, 
be 


. * 1 [4451110 319 10 31, 1 


- Retnſeen cage 4 and. Ripley 8 . 210 
ö — _ 1 5110 6: * 


= 
— ArSZ ᷣ —2—•U—U—d RY — 
. ._ "oe 
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About Lord in Eſex ; LE 
k Fallow, ' wh (EIASET 


n 
4 6. IE. 
. fy 


— 
T 


NN 2D VE NOVO COLE 
There are more to commend, up- 
on the hole, in} theſe; courſes, than in 
any other article mentioned yet; for the 
huſbandry oß ãntroducing a erop of pulſe, 
roots, or graſs between every two'o corn, 
is very 'prevalenty+ and ani excellent prin- 
ciple it is. If we en Welſh courſes, 
winch are-werybad, and one or two more, 
a crop, and falloue or fallow crap, are 
univerſal. In the long courſes it appears 
how ſenſible the farmers are, that corn 
will not bean any repetitions, 
much Profit in tlie long run, as hy #ntro- 
ducing either leguminous ctops or roots. 
This article of dropping — is 
of infinite impottagce/': How is it poſſible 
that any land, be:it ever {6 well ploughed 
and manured, cat ſupport four: ſucceſſive 
es Y corn, ber ſtrength of one 
Nou ' fal- 
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fallow? according to the cuſtom aboyt | 
Cowbridge, in Glamorganſbire It is ab- 
ſolutely impoſſible that good crops cas 
be gained by ſuch huſhandry; for the 

laſt two muſt” be over run with trum- 

ry and weeds, without any ftrength to 
get the better of them. | 
'No courſe can exceed that of turnips, | 

12 clover, wheat; when the land is fo 
and ſound” as to yield good turnips, 
10 admit their being fed or carried off, f 
and at the ſame time rich enough to pro- E if 


duce wheat; which circumſtances I take | 
to be of all others, the ſtrongeſt proofs of hl 
a good ſoil.. But even this courſe has been WW 
found liable' to 5 in the turnip | 
and clover countries, the moſt: ſenſible | 
farmers are per ſuaded their lands become 
ſurfeited with them; inſomuch, tat after 
a long repetition of this evurſe} farc an 
-turhips can be gained, withont much dung 
on the ſame fields, which, at firſt. pro- 
duced plentifully without any. And r 
- cloyers they find riſ thin, die in the Win- 
tere and war out very ſ ooh Theireme- 
wanting: in this caſe, in fubſſitüte 
ba each ol theſe; ropm Im foils, 
1119-40, Mga} 0 1109 fo 2qpone 
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inffea, of Furnups,..: and. he ground 


Md 


none arc a 1055 Aj d 1750 01 
toesz, i 88 Fa Will. 
grow in 7 850 e ones t _ 25 vj 1 


injagined,. 5 have Nl em myſeli 20 
in no incon Riera able quantipicy,, « on. a. 1105 

wheat, Ol And Wi WY Efeat, ſycceſs ain, 
771 kane, cab )bages thriye, wit] th 1 


managemept, en inar 
Theſe « ; CLOPS 79 Ve. 1 100 15 


5 : 1 
bear 175 _repetntio three, 18970 e 
50 


than of oe IP 0 9 f cloyer, laing, 
fog dig corne 1 OL abe int 1 
Hic oy d laſt in 1 five years, in. 
perker vigour 9 — that tim 115 
turf, t e real ing. ug c 1 „ 5 
yield an extr . Pr rofit, 1 do.ng 0 
by. any, e e 10 1 
to ae clu fion of 1 ns 8h 
ae, 


fehl! © 7 15 105 odigious v only 

to int trod doe "th gem in rgund Ss. Mk hen tl 

ſolf's tire Loft the latter. [Tp , * 
The. bene of mapyring, 1 1 


in general 12 0 ynderſt od than Ie Regt 
ted. 10 Mar cli en 


ug has. been for many, 198 

and n at Preſent i In the 1155 11 

perfegt jon in N 125 1 1erg \likewik 85 3 
Gs of ſheep f is 8 ie on very regu- 
larly, 
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larly, and, eib cakes. purchaſad, Vn fr em 
Holland, to enrich their héat, lands. The 
farmers indec& around Lyn have non e of 
Py rp \-OF eee 


qreꝗ load of ccaltaſhes be waſhed every yt 


into the, river. 2109 VAR: 4623 1293199 AB1IqS2 

About, Bum in Suffolk | they purchaſe the {1 
manures anifng.n that town at a vaſt ex: 
pence; and with ſuch eagerneſa, that wee 
the town half as big pa Landa, they would 
ban them all. SHE Jamie 

Between Sudbury, 7 AE: mn Eſeu, 
Ras, are very careful in farin een 
of chalk, dung and turf. 150 

All round London, at a F diſtance, 
they have a proper idea of bring various 
ſorts of manures ; but at the diſtance of 1 
12, and 18. miles, they do not 5) ianf 
means bring a twentieth part of the quan- 
tity which, they ought; er What 
rich ſorts. they might. Procur dl at a: ſmall 


expence. bea, bDas ede ne 


The uſe of lime is perfe ly wel known 
in the hund eds i RT, boch in 


waggons from a great diſtance, and at 
a vaſt ęxpence; even to 100, an acre. 
Liming 3 likewiſe. the great manure i 
tho 009 of Wales; through. bh 1 
N y paſſed. 


1 — — — ” — n 
* 1 — — — — — — — — * PR — _ - 
N Js — 
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paſſed; They! Have it \atiatingly cheap, 
arid find che effects of it very beneficial. 
But the Wel farmers! ate ſtrangely defi- 
cient in not folding their * G of 


thei have tolerable flöcktge but no ſuch 
thing as a fold in all the country I fſaw. 

he manure arifing in the farm yards, 
1 found every where taken are of, and 
ſpread upoti the fields! They were carry- 


ing it out in many places as Ipaſſed along. 


The mixing it likewiſe with turf dug in 
the high-way, I remarked was univerſal, 

The manure ariſing from burning the 
ſurface, I firſt met with in Glouceſterſhire * 
they find it extremely, beneficial, if not 
practiſed too often; it cleans the ſoil 
greatly, and enriches it equally; nor do tur- 
nips, particularly, ever fail the year they 
pare and burn; and the expence, at which 
they have the operation performed; is very 
trifling, from 14 5. to 20 6. per acre. This 
method would anſwer greatly in many 
parts of the eaſtern ecunties, but they have 
no idea of it; ereept hurning, the ſcdgy 
turf and ſtubble in the iſle of ly. Ik is, 
beyond all doubt, tlie beſt Way of breaking 
up old and bad paſtares, and fitting them 
for corn. It is a ridiculous notien, to 
1 ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe. it fit only for wet lands lines in 
the parts of Glace dis. and alas 
through Which J. Paſſed, they pr a0tiſe t 
bo: great profit on-;yery dyhiones. (1 nt 10913 

The vaxiationg I foung-ingthe.article, of 
the manner of tillage, Were extremely 
great, and form an inſtance of as miſtaken 
management as any I met with,, This will 
appear, very euident, froni the following 
table of ſoils, ſtrength, and Ry 
ploughod gr ay, | . 7 QI fm 9D 


refit aff 
Im proved parts of Narfalk: 
Light 9 1 5 main e 


KO 001 55138180 
*. ee oe 
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Acroſs Sufolt and to Madlesvin 22 
17 3111 9118 rind bis 94804 
Light, loamy, aud. ſome; heavy, bean- 
land: F208 Or xt mon anti 
[f] 11098 Horſes, blyow body: 
ddt and „ Aer. 162 of} do 1 5 | 


85 5064 Ar Lord 4 Caren, in 2 00 8 5 ; r 
63-21 1 


: kn 1111 
 Loamtoo heavy; for t n St 
(1210) en ba Oxen, D8d bfg blo q 
t „onen 50 Acre. T 8 (1193 101 


Ka 1 
Betyeem Bratt and elm ford. 
Mixed ſoils, hötlu light and heavy; tur- 
men 13 qt bins bn 1 


A s 3 Horſes, ſometimes four, 
crete ' bus tor 


E 


. To 1 ** * 


— 


Between Afton and 8 Alg. 
Both light and + turnip and bean- 
abu ei opti pat 4209730 26.8 412: 
\ |; 4 Horſes in a line 
3163 e erer, at 19318 


Around Wycomb, in Buckinghamſbire. 
Light fol; bears good turnips : 
5 Horſes, often fix, 


From * to 1 acre, 


About Stoke, e in Oxfordſhire. 
Chalky ſoil: 


6 Fire 1 2] 
1 Acre. | 
Near Sheba,” on Cf bill, Shu 


ce erſpire. A 


Light, bit chalky and. Peers A 
4 Horſes, . $4 
1 Acre. * 42201 
| From 


s 


J A a 


[3 
my North" Erach, through GttittſtepPhire, 
Monmouthfbire; i\arid/@Gldmorganſbirel/ 
Light and middling turnipdkidd, S 
Eight oxen; never leſs than ſix; or 
four, and two horſes, 
From ＋ to 1 — TR 1 
n Wi Bas ges wo |; 
241 ra e Deuiſes and Kalbe 
Light _ middling; great date 
of turnipa tal; M ont. 


6 4 Horſes never leſs than three, 
. Scarce one acre. 


„n the neighbourhood of Salifooy. 
Various ſoils, but. in general i light ? * 
„ horfes, 

1 Acre. £ 


1 40 Through HAD » od 
Light dry foil in mo. ligt fer 
4 Horſes, > 4% 4 , 
I Acre. 5 1 3 


ern 


biach ſand; —— i 


4 Horſes, and; often e TY 
4, 6, and 8 oxen, + 


3+ Acre, light in Ry 
I Acre, oe 


About 


[ 801 | J 
3000 * . Bal Hr e 42 
1041 lis fo 5115 1 363d 
1 my tiguty add bilde ties e 1 


2 Horſe 


if you cat Youu: eye lightly: e uc 


table, it wilt ſurely be *evident;" at Ghee, 


whit à Waſte bf ftrength is cmtübi, thre? 
nine parts i ten of this tract of cöüntry. 
I ſhould remark to you, 'that in mat 4 
places where” only two horſes plough' an 


acre à day, particularly in * Suffolk 184 
Eſſex, the ſoil is to the full as heavy, as in 


any of the other counties, wherein fix and 
eight oxen are uſed : ſix horſes I have ſeen 


at plough, upon tilt turnip-land, which 


was level; Where the hills are ſteep, one 
horſe or 4 8K of oxen might reaſon- 
ably be added; but the farmers. in thoſe 
parts uſe as man ny in a light level ſand, as 


in a ſtiff and hilly loam; and what is as 


ſtrange, do as little in a day I 


If the exe was only in Gren, the 
matter would not be of ſucli general bad 
conſequentce; but to think of innumerable 1 
horſes being kept to ſtarve the people; 
which is literally the caſe, and meerly in 
compliance with the obſtinaty of the lo W 


Peo- 


LO 7b 4b i e Ih: 1 


55 Aldo 4 2} » At 0 vo 15 
n A ore. 17 Fa 10 2E Hv 33k 


Rene r e 


= 1 n _ OY 


| L £33;g} } | 
I belive. ti are the 
_— (for IN et] ie e s are 


great patrons ice, an A ail not 
touch a plough 5 the uſual nutuber 
of beaſts in it) is a public midfoltune: to 
ſee vaſt tracts of the kingdom ctitivated, 


with e e f pmbers of houſes, ang af 
the lame time worle managed than otherf, 
bent parts, here mot. 
uſed. aN ME. ht; ang 

ou ht to u esd the nobility and gentry, 
n thoſe mi ſtaken parts, to uſe all theig |, 
—— with their tenants, to make them * 
break through ſuch vile cuſtom . 
Even upon the hills, their method of 
ploughing is abſurd; 7 
cut their furrows up and doyn the ſide, 
inſtead of acroſs it; by which means, 
twice the ſtrength, 18, neceſlary, to plaugh; 
A tbe goodneſs of. the, land, ig waſhed, 
out, with haſty ſhowers; rand dhe crop 
damaged into the bargain, In, more level 
countries, 1 have always obſerved. the beſt 
Wy Wat girect the ploughing, acroſs 
the, Nope. lf. an, accidental, hill, they, may 
— tor reaſons ohvigus engugh ee ü 
Qs but not ſo plain to idle fellows, in 
75 cquntry,, who like ,to g in 

: n 10 ee ee war ee 


02 . 


dhe number , 
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and who would inſiſt upon a driver for one 
horſe, if he was brought to uſe but one. 

In fhort, I venture to affert, that, i 
all the tract of country, through which I 
paſſed, one half, at leaſt, of the draught 
cattle, taken at a medium, might be difs 
penſed with; for though in many parts 
only two horſes are uſed, yet the more than 
double in others would allow of half the 
total being deducted, You will eaſily con- 
ceive what a public benefit this would be. 
If the clamours on account of the high 
prices of proviſions have a good founda- 
tion, they ſhould induce theſe - miſtaken 
people, who plough with five or ſix horſes, 
becauſe their fathers did, (and would with 
15, had it heretofore been the cuſtom) to 
leſſen their teams one half, and apply half 
the land, on which they grow double the 
quantity of oats they want, to the culture 
of wheat; and the ground which ſupports 
them in ſummer, to the fatting of ſuch 
cattle as are food for man, inſtead of ſuch 
as come only to the xennel. I found the 
uſe of oxen rather wearing out, even in 
the ox counties. Theſe remarks remind 
me of the methods by which hogs are in 
general maintained. Thoſe animals are of 


b In- 


— — 


— 
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infinite importance to the nation, in yield- 
ing ſuch vaſt quantities of meat: and if a 


ſcarcity of prdviſions, in general, is now, 
or was to be the caſe, nothing could ſooner 
remedy dit, than inctbaſing the ſtock of 
ſwine; a buſinels' infinitely more ealy to 
perform, than an increaſe of either ſheep 
or large cartle. 1t is temarkable, that the 
huſbandry of feeding Hogs with clover, is 
tolerably known only rss the county of 
Suffolk, and a part of Et, of the whole 
tour. They almoſt every 4 keep no 
more than their mere dair ies Would main- 
tain, and where they Were ſwall, their 
grains and rabbiſh corn. Between Mad. 
Hoc and Witney, a clover country, they 


feerl their hogs, in ſatymer- with, b eans; 
whereas in Suffolk it is common to ſhut. a 
parcel of the quarter or half: Brown "bogs. 
into a field of clover, if it has. 4 pond in it, 
the latter end of May, and never "take them 
out till Michaeimas; and they are found $0 
thrive incomparably with that food alone. 
The Whey, ſkim-milk, and Strains, they 
keep for their ſows and pigs: and other 
Jer too young to. feed on Nc 


8 ment, | 


{ a } 
ment. Lubky hits, may in fceding' ge, 
With but to vat prog; but in more com- 
Mog, and mor e'cerrain ways of inaragiti 
JP1Errhieb by making hay, or of feeding with 
Siler" cattle, tlie Net by hbgs is Fottthl 
much ſuperior⸗ cannot, thertfote, dwoid 
\witting, that'this excellent article of huſ- 
f amade was more Known and practiſed; 
As Tami cextalt it wbuld not only prove'sf 
(Vety great uſe to the farmers, but yield a 
Woch greater plenty" of "ork, than dhe 
reſent ſmaller number of hogs can do. All 
the farmers T'talked with, on this ſubject, 
however, gabe, I could perceive, but little 
credit to what T told them; for their notion 
of clover is, that 'tis twenty to one, but it 
burſts and Kills alf the cattle turned into 
it. A cow or a bullock turned in, while 
Wet with the dew, and very hungry, Will 
now and theti'burſt ; but 1 never within 
| my own experience knew it, nor Foe?" Bebra 
ar Home, of its affecting a hog ſo. 5 

During the Whole journey, _ 
certainly remarked, that I was very atten- 
tive to the rent of the land: 1 Wanted to 
diſcover the mean value of that part of che 
kingdom, through” which 1 paſſed, and 
; 0 obſerve what portion was waſte and 


un- 
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wricultivated., Tis true, my journey was 
ſo mall, compared with the whole . 
of the kingdom, that few. general calc 
lations or maxims can he founded * 
the reſult of it; but the want of perfectipn 
in no reaſon! againſt uſing, thoſe means, 
Which are in our power of arriving ag ear 
it as poſſible.; perſons more intelligent, 
and poſſeſſed of better means of e e 
difficulties, though not, mare, active, 
one day or other complete the tour the 
whole kingdom upon ſame, plan th n 
natute; that political cn md y 
have a good foundation for their calcula- 
tions, inſtead of hazarding them upon 
mere gueſs- work and; oonjecture. Always 
remember that I, in no inſtance, offer you 
theſe minutes as any thing perfect, ; 2 
only. as a, flight ſpecimen of yrhat I. wich 
was in my power to complete. Was thi 
«little. journey extended over e 
England, I ſhould have it in my power oo 
, {peak in other rm than thoſe Arie at 
preſent. rf 4 
From the ſea-coalt, of Nasal. almoſt 
atroſs the. country to. Northazold, in the 
_ to. Thetford, the il is generally cul- 


Baß here and Weite a mile. or half a 


mile 
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mile of ſheep⸗ Who be found; {to the 
weſtern cortier, About Satreiſſum, a good 
deal) bat in "general it is hüt little. This 
line of country, open the mhle, letts, x 
believe; on a migiurd; at 6 l. cr "55; an 
gere. From Nn rötball to Wee, 18 an 
uncültivated tract of thee; e 0s 
9 rom Thetford to Tate ein RO 


oncultivated?” then to Bury, ih land; but 


cultivated; ' mean rent about 3 s. 6 d. or 
45. an acre.” Here we have reckoned one 
line ol uncultivated land ;* which 1 is near 
16 miles acrofs. Another line acroſs it; 
is from Catford to Brandi; ten miles. 
Pe from Netomarket to Brandon, fix- 
teen. Upon the whole, I believe, there is 
a ſquate of about twenty miles of uncul- 
tivated ſheep-walks and warrens. 

From Bury by 'Hauleigh; to Sudbury, and 
to Mains; "the ſoil is good, and well 


cultibated! and Jets, upon a medium, at 
about 12 F. of 13's. per acre. 21H 
From Braintree to Chalnsforl, and to 
Billericay, it is yet better; letts for about 
16 5. and from thence down. to 7 _ 
fott, at about 10. 5 
- The mean rent, therefore, here the 
county of Negoll, and a part of Suffolk, 


as 


. . 
as far as Bury, is about gs, 1 : Rus 


ike + ORANGE G2. 55 Fu) 
From Bury acyols the reſt of Sufoltand 
| Eſer, to Tiloyrytort, which is 70 miles mere, 
the meangentisabout x36, 6440r 144. an agrRs 
no ons ARNE ene d 
and others at 1 J. and, 1 % 10 f., 
Darſſrd and Shooter's 91 —— yt 
Funden, and before unn coe „gn 
gardens, it runs d 925 5 rom. Lon 
to Barnet, all graſs; etts 1 
From Barnet to the Minms, a ut 1259. From 
Guilfordto London, 30 miles, about 125, From 
Londen to Burniavvod, 17 miles 3. From 
London, another way, to Unbridge, 39 54. 
Here is a tract of count! around on- 
ann, five ſeveral Ways, out of it, and. fr 
20 to 30 miles diſtance;. th 1 0 
rents is about 30 f. an a&re. n. Nat I beheve 


5 2 cl cle bg 30. miles. e 


verre e 20d ner the IM 


From 


[ 4645 | 


Pia 5375 is Sl Church 1 


ſon f 88 180 NN Buck! 1 e 
the A rent 18 4 05 105 

| From WY 72 66 Churc to 8 * 22 
F rom 72 or 


b om Bok 7 e de 

15 4. Yo rok 0 Nee 2 1 "off 
This line acfols G about 40 m i gl 
I beligve the tnedium will be Found abo | 


13.30 e 


115. conſidering how ſmall a Part is 115 
cloſed. * 

Fro om Nor 45 Lacht to Cicth-bit, about 
57. From the ence to Glouceſter, 16 4 4 
From thence to Newnham, 12's. Fro 
thence to Chepſtow, 145. This line extends 
50 miles through Glouceſterſhire, and the 
medium rent 1 calculate at 8 5. Od. WM, 
115. 

From 222 wp to We 145. Ftom 
Newport to Bridgend, 125. This 1 is A 2 le 
of about 50 miles. Medium, 125. d. or 
12s. 64. W OE 

From the paſſage to Briſtol, 255. FON 
Briſtol to Bath, 78. From Bath to the 
Deviſes, 205. This cut through Somer- 
ſelſtire, and the rich part of Wiltſhire, for 
40 miles, letts on a medium at 197. 


From the Deviſes to. Saliſbury, moltly 
ſheep- 


1 bK 


ſheep-walk,. b g ut inclu in Ye oF inin 


joinin 


farms, 22 mi es 
15 E ' 
From Saliſbu 0 5e 25. 4050 A 


to #7 


Crux 22 8 9.5. Tom. 


BY 3 158. 
mcheſter to 


9 11 (31 


Alresford, Bf, Me TY 12 le 0 


6d. From thi ence to 


A OJ 50 


line exten acrals H 


755 i 2 17290 
Te, 7 1 


nl, and 1 reck kon tf e 22 0 0 1265. Er 


From Farnham 8 oh 
e circle around London Sp ;etche 


1 | 
19 
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<A it. 
The Tour lies through. 


out Hoo. 5 
of various country: the following little 


ſummary will aſſiſt in K a Federal 


medium: 2 


Norfolk to Bay! in el, 
Suffolk and Efſex, - © 
Acroſs the London circle, - 


1 Yong _ 275 


11 


40 MAI mont 


| SERIAL OO) YARQUPYY \ 
e 23 2, 2 9—0 1, 
o—o 16 6 
36 


Ghuceſterſhire, 9 047 


Monmouth and wa EN 


Su 


" ſires, {7 - J 


Somerſetſoir re, and part 2 
. Wiltſhire, ww | 
Wiltſhi re, 


4 19 1 In 
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6 hau. calculated theſe ſeveral propor- 
tions, and beſieve the general medium is 
12 7 d. per acre. 1 mult; xepeat again, 
That you are not to expett an abſohae 
accuracy in ſuch a ſketch as this miſtakes, | 
JoubHtiets; there will be, but 1 apprehend 
theſe mediums are near the truth. 

Before I finiſh theſe points, yau mult 
allow me to mention two things more: 
The roads, and the management of tim 
ber. As to the firſt, I chiefly travelled 
upon turnpikes; of all which, that from 
Salſbury,' to four miles the other fide, of 
Rumfiy, towards Wincheſter, is, without 
exception, the fineſt I ever ſaw. The truſ- 
tees of that road, highly deſerve all the 
peaiſp that-can be given, by every one 
who travels it, for their excellent manage- 
ment to management the goodneſs of 
that coat muſt be owing ; for tine as their 
materials are, yet I have in other roads 
ntct with as fine; but never with any that 
were ſo firmly united, and kept ſo totally 
fire from loole ſtones, rutts and water: 
and, when I add water, let me obferve, 
that itiis not by that vile cuſtom of cutting 
gps for it to run off, to, the dillaeation. 
0 vids bones in crolſing them, and to the 
9 1 | 1 utter 


IL 8 1 


- 


bl 
+] to, le in: and 
having every 1 here A 1 25 
immegigtely off. pd e 
it is every where 
carriages 10 e e ang cir 58 in 
ſtraight lines, with an even edge o 1 1 12 
Whole way, it has more the appearance of 
an Aan gravel. walk, 4 gk an Had” - 
road. of 
Next to hes uncommon n road. the Tea 
north one to Barnet, 1 think, Wuff be 
ranked. Then the Kentiſh, one: and the 
others to Chelmsford and Uxbridge ſucceed. 
Next J rank the 18. miles of finiſhed. road, 
from Cowbri age in Glamorganſhirs 76. to "Bo 
miles this fide of Cardiff. As to all the reft, 
it is a proſtitution of language to callthem 
turnpikes; I rank them nearly in the ame 
claſs, with the dark lanes from Bilkericay 
to Tilbury fort. Among the bad.ones, how- 
ever, ſome parts of the road from Fetsford 
to Gloureſter, are much better than the un- 
mended parts from Glouceſter to the good 
wy above mentioned, on this fide of Car- 
a! . The latter! is all terr ible; but then it 


18 


0 8 
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is a*gtcatiextetwation, to obſerve that they 
have beef at work / but two years. Much 
more to be condemned, is the} execrable 
muddy road from Bury to | Sudbury. in 
Suffolk 5 115 {/which/I was: forced to move. 
as flow as in any unmendled lane in Maler: 
For ponds of liquid dirt, and a ſcattering 
of Jooſe flints, jaſt ſuſſicient᷑ to lame every 
horſe that moves near them, with the 
addition of cutting vile grips acroſs the road, 
under pretence of letting water off, but 
without the effect “, all together render, at 
leaſt, 12 out of theſe 16 miles, as infa- 
mous a turnpike as ever was travelled, — 
The road likewiſe from Chelmsford to Hed- 
ingbam, though not ſo bad, is ſomething 
in the ſame ſtile; which is the more diſ- 
agreeable, as it uſed to be much better. 

* The hacknied argument, that the water muſt be 
carried off, is of ſome force, with regard to the bye 
roads, herein the rutis are ſingle deep channels, 
but of, none with tnrapikes ;- for it is mere child's 
play, to pretend to call a toad à turnpike one, 
that lies ſo low ia the center, or has rutts deep enough 
to require grips to let the water off; and unleſs the 
rutts are ſingle and deep, as in croſs roads, grips may 
be cut for ever without effect; for where there is ſo 


much thick mud, they are eternally filling un again. 
The only way to lay a road dry, ib to have eve y where 


a gentle Nope, and ne rutts; for without theſe circum- 
ſtances are effected, the gates may take money from 
travellers, but will never give tolerable roads in return. 


As 
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N ande her natural rad, the . 
ff the inhabitants; who repeat with; | 
vanity; the ſaying of Charles IId all 
have to remark is, that I know not one 
mile of excellent rdad in the whole couſty. 
One furlong upon the Saliſbury turnpike,, 
above. mentiened, is worthy all that nature 
or art has done for travellers, inthe whole 9 
county of Norfolk. Bad, however, as all, j 
natural roads are; part of the Norfolk ones, | 
it muſt be allowed, exceed the Shelb. N 
turnpike. | h 04 trier hars; if 

As to the management of mnbert 1 
have only to ſay, that from Graveſend, in 
Kent, acroſs the kingdom, and down to 
Bridgend, in Glamorganſbire, and then back 
again to London and Cbelmgoru, the trees 
are all (with ſome few exceptions in Hamp- 
ſhire) ſtripped up like May-poles, which: 
they nearly reſemble, when freſſ ſtripped, 
with only a little tuft of leaves on the top. 
This is a moſt barbarous cuſtom; deſtroys 
the beauty of the country, and is abſo- 
lutely ruinous to timber. Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and a part of Eſſex, are, however, exempt 
from this deteſtable practice. 

. You will now permit me to examine the 
prices of proviſions and labour; Which 1 

have 
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haye hitherto n minuted, without ex- 
plaining the reaſons Why I was ſo. parti- 
culan upon theſe articles. In the fiſt place, 
Lyhall take the article bread. xc: 1.51 
/ Kent, 12 miles from London; in 
+ Middleſex, 12 miles; in Surry, 10 miles; 
in dert raſbire, 46 ; in Ren, 6. At all 
theſe diſtanęrs, bread, was 2 d. per lb. except 
F 18, Hlſer where db found it. 14d. At London, 
its 2 d. upon the whole it may be called 
24 with the deduction of a very ght 
fr action. | 
As to the reſt of the kingdom, 1 nnd 
it every where the ſame, except twice; once 
in Hampſbire 15 d. and once 1n_Effex better 
than 12 4. But to balance this, near 
Glouceſter 1 found it better than 2 d. | 
I was not ſurpriaed to find this article 
upon a general level; for wheat being a 
commodity eaſily tranſported. will cer- 
tainly be eat at London, as cheap as in the 
extremities of the kingdom. Indeed IL knew 
not how to. reconcile the accounts met 
with in news-hapers, of Wheat ſelling ſo 
much dearer in the weſtern markets, than 
the eaſtern ones, and at. places where, the 
meaſure was only nine gallons z: for I have 


often obſerves. 10, 15, and even 206. a 
.quar= 
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quarter differcnce' between the Miu, und 
the weſt of England prices, whdtcas' bread 


is of the ſatmEprice-every/ Where: There 


muſt be ſome unknown eircumſtances ok 
miſtakes to oceaſion fuch a ſeeming vatia- 
tonne i eli st Nana 


Wheat, as Ibefore obſerved ig a com 
modity that may bemoved<uith the greateſt 


eaſe, but this is not the caſe with butter; 
the firſt, therefore; does not ſh v the i 
fluence of the capital, but the latter does 
in a very ſtriking manner, of which the 
following table will convince you, 0! 24-* 


. 60 — " N 5 s. 


Places. 'D Hance front Lehuons,” So 
Norfolk, ba. . > 120 Mh © * 6 4 
Safe,, 70 Len vg.) 
Eſfex, about Hedingham, 3% 1% 1297 bt 
about Braintree, 4 510g 8 G10 
— Zilericay, 120 10 * 
Ken 7 ee e ng n 755 od vine 
Shooter s-hill, 143 12 Diiig bai; 
Middleſex, Hays, 91; Opt a oo 8 — 
Ovfordſhire, rj PR 540 F 
— — = Witney, about 60 , in 
— len 218 FY Were 3 
Monmouthſhire, Newpirt, 1 | T_T 
Glamorganſorre Gowbriage, 1975 


BUI 


1 ſhould, 


23 10 | 
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1 ſhould, - however, remark, that at 
re in Giouceſtenſbire, 12 5, it Was 
6 d. and between Chepfiono: and. Newport 
6 4 which variations J attributed to the 
Brita! market boats conſtantiy buying 

. up all ſorts of proviſions.” Acroſs the 
Kingdom, therefore, we find the prices of 
butter vary, in proportion to the diſtance of 
London: the return by another road wil 
prove it Faually ſtrong : n 


| Places, D. Ji nl Londen, Prices. 
About Bath, Briſtol, and 
| Melkſham'I found the M. d. 
medium, = ".- 110 - 52 
Wilſhire, between Deviſes 
 and' Saliſbury, - 8 85 3 Is 


N. B. This variation is 
evidently owing to doch 
a vaſt tract of Ae 


being ſheep-walk. Us od 
Sahſbury, . = = 83 bam 6. 
Hampſhire, about 70 —— 62 


Surry, near Farnham, about 40 — 72 
and continues ſo to the 7 
near neighbourhood of 
London, except a fall of 
L 2 4 once near Ri, pley 7. $a 


14 TY TOP % {4 
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| Place. Diſtance from d Prices. 
Eſſer, between Ingatſtone M. 4. 
* and ne f 26 "I — Ou. 
The ex xceſs ; of tl this 3 bel ieve, 
held but a ia ee in general, 8 4. 1 
You muſt certainly allow, that. the tile 
and. fall. of theſe prices, in, proportion, to. 
the diſtance, from the capital, are Of re- 
gular to be the effect of ſoil, o x accid ent; 


they are palpably cauſed by The Lon on 


markets; ſince if goodneſs of ſoil, or 
quantity of graſs operated ſo ſtrongly, it 
ſhould - fink inſtead of raiſe the London 
prices. The difference between, that, city 
and the cheap parts of the kingdom, is 
34, per Ib. which is very conſiderable, 
much more than 1 apprehended, The va- 
riatton will appear at one vier an the N 
lowing little table ud % 101 


London, and 20 miles round. ge 


mean price. 009 
From 20 miles to 60 ee 0 z 
From 60 miles to Fee 1651 e 


1 


From 110 miles to 170 5 LY 


And the general medium is 62 ; but if 
the proportion of numbers, who eat, is 
taken in, it will be higher. —In excuſe for 


being 


_ L 256.1 
being thus particular) in relation to but- 


ter I muſt plead that it is the ont com- 
modity Mhich cannot be tranſported from 
a diſtance to London; and conſequently it 
ſhews/ the proportional influence of that, 
capital, better than any other article. 1 
ſhould, however; remark, that butter is 
much deater, even in the moſt diſtant 
counties, if any other articles are com- 
monly ſent to London ; for the leflening the 
quantity of any one ſpecies of proviſions, 
will ſomewhat increaſe the price of every 
other.. 

The general medium of cheeſe through 


the whole journey, is 32 d. per Ib. 


As to butcher's meat, ſome difference 
will be found between the capital and the 
diſtant parts of the kingdom; as the very 


expence of driving beaſts muſt occaſion 


ſome. I think the beſt way of diſplaying 
the prices, will be to give the medium of 


mutton, beef, and veal. | Sd 
n 


Places 4 * Diſt, * Price. | 26 


Be 7 ah, 
PS ww 0 


In Norfolk, 100 to 120 4 4 * | 4 


Suffalk, 1! 70 4 34 4 332 
Eſſex, Hedingham, 55 4% 4 4 45 
4 | Efex, 


Eher Wait 5 
Ditto, Billericay, 
"Kent, Bexley, = 
Madkjex, Hayes, | 
Oxfordſtere, , Stoken _ 
TR burt, — 40 : 
Tetsford, 45 
as inc, 65 
Camcoteiie Sher- 1 
| bor , 1 e 
Glouceſter, » ©. 107 
Newnham, „ 123 


. cy. 


r —— 


175 
Beh and 
Bab. 112 
Wikhire, Meltfhim; 96 
— Deuiſes to 
Saliſbury, — 85 
About Sal Jouty and 
Rumſey, _'=, 80 
Hampſhire, between 
 Rumſey and Min-. 
fFbeſter, 75 4 


n 22> 34.5 


WEE: 5 DS 


+» > > 


wv}. | FIT 
„ N TD SO GEN 
7 A. 


* 
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Places. Diftancs. Pri rices. Med. 


Mutt. Beef. Veal. 


Hampſhire, Se” 5" JIG 
Jord to Farnham, 50 4% 4 4 4 


2 Guil- 00 Gos el , 


tween In- = W 


* this . Fi of, 88 i you | 
ſee. there 1 is no ſuch variation as in butter, 
except in veal, which is owing to the very 
ſame reaſon; the not being able to drive 
calves from a great diſtance to London. 
But in mutton and beef the difference be- 
tween the capital and near 200 miles 
from it is but little. But this matter will 
appear in the cleareſt light, by the follows: 
ing tables of . pens $34.08} 213004 


Tuner: and. 20, mean price * 
miles around of meat 147 | 
From 20 mules to _ ditto, .: 445 
From 60 to 11, ditto- 34 
From 110 to 170, - ditto, 324 


P | 
o- 
- 
WI - a 


Th S 
AJ 


de — of Mutton and Beef. 3 7 

Ard. 1 

Lendin, hd; 20 miles RANTS on i 
From 20 to 60, - Ne 199 mrodgery 

From 60 to 110, = — 4 

From 130 to 17% & =» „34 

N no (it 

From hence it appears, that the diffe- | 


rence between London and the cheapeſt 
places of this journey, in the price of meat 
in general, is Id. and of mutton and beef 
only 1 d. If we conſider the expences of 
driving, and what is more, the waſte of 
fleſh upon the road, we' ſhall not be ſur- 
prized at this difference; The er 
medium of the three meats, is 4 d. | 
Of only mutton and beef, 4. d. 

In caſe theſe prices ſnould be ended, 
by ſuppoſition, to the Whole kingdom, it is 
proper to remark; that in reſpect of the 
influence of great cities, I was never out 


of it. London affects the price of wheat | i 
every where; and though veal and butter | 
were very cheap in Wales, yet the prices h 
of them were by no means thoſe which 
aroſe from a home conſumption alone, as 1 | 
I plainly perceived by the great quantities 


8 2 of 4 
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of proviſions bought up in all the little ports 
of the Severn, by the Brifel market boats. 
As I drove from Cardiſ I met ſuch num- 
bers of butchers, with calves; that I in- 
quired if that little town could conſume 
ſuch a quantity of veal; (it was market- 
day) they told me the boats were ready in 
the river to buy for Briſtol. And this was 
doubtleſs: the caſe with butter, Sc. Had 
my private buſineſs then ſuffered me to pe- 
netrate' further into Wales, beyond tlie 
courſe of theſe boats, and where no turn- 
pike road exiſts, 1 have no doubt but I 
ſhould have met with great changes in 
every thing, and ſuch as would have given 
riſe to ſome very important reflections. 
I found all the ſenſible people attributed 
the dearneſs of their country to the turn- 
pike roads; and reaſon ſpeaks the truth 
of their opinion. I can imagine many 
tracts of country, and there are certainly 
ſuch in this kingdom, vherein proviſi 
cannot be dear. The inhabitants of 95 
tracts, are in the right to keep their ſecret ; 
make; but a turnpike-r oad through their 
country, -and all the cheapneſs vaniſhes. at 
Once. 

. | EK 


{ a J 

It is not at all tomy ꝓurpoſe here, to 
enter into a ainsi rnhetber the prices 
of providions had beſt be high or low; all 
Lihall ſay on that ſubject is, they had bet 

ter be exceſſive high than ifluctuating . If 
high prices are a misfurtune, I am fure 
they are not ſo great a one as fluctuating 
prices. Whatever attempts ſhould there. 
fore be made to lower the; preſent prices, 
it ought either to be done in ſuch: a manner 
as to enſure regularity, or ſuſfer them to 
take their own courſe, . Bod 2lod3 lo 5110. 

Upon the whole,. we find; proviſions to 
be On a medium; Ui 12400 WEL blu! 


is t DIETS lee 


prov, 2% d Bags of! © 
TY Butter, L 9 * Ve nie | 

_ Cheeſe, | by 2 ; | ER — 

Meat, 1 4 4 W 
Uüsh nge [216,45 [101 00 11241 1 


cls leben to other articles W's E Poor 


wants houſe-keeping, I was not ſo parti- 


cular in my inquiries as 1 ſhould be, 
was 1 to take ſuch another j journey; how- 
ever, ſomething may be gained from the 
ehicles of candles atid As 8 


8 Can- 
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tot Canis err Fo „ Gohta, per buſhel. 


IN vt, 2 D 1 A L i 
- In;S or mp4 cab lad in, fart 201 
Eſſex, Wee LA Are, he . 9.4 


— raintree to 


34 Chin ford, g Nn yl lugt gabelt 


7 27 dd 4 rar 1 — — Nan 1 
2 les, 8 As much as ſix Oxen 
CLOSTEFTEED') 173 Th T3 \ Bal 5 can draw. 3s. 119} © ics 
Woo: — 5 7 — — — — 0 b 
S Sits omg IT q Peat, 10 f. a Wagon, oh 


load. 
Eger, Bro Tea li lns 245 of it 
gm 4 ateft one. So ß ag! 3c 
e 1 n- — 0 11 


OHSS . gif 


Do mould not lay ſo" imperfect a table 
'befort you, had not 'the few prices it 
contains beef thoſe of counties at a great 
diſtance from each other, by which means, 
a medium is the more accurately drawn. 
'Day-labour 1 ſhall lay before you in the 
*. manner I have done provifions; vut 
as the prices vary in ſummer, winter c. 
I think the only way to come at à regũlar 
proportion, is to take the medium of 
winter, ſpring, and harveſt, which three 
prices are every where ſpecified in the 
Four; and will, 1 believe, give nearly 
the real mean amount of day-labour the 
Tudie toad] but then, as victuals and 


_ 
r 88 „ drink, 
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drink, and even board ure given in ſome 
places, eſpecially at harveſt, ſome eſtjma- 
tion muſt. be fixed upon for this. Ale anHq¹L 
beer is in many places, thin, "my. Know- 
lodge, regularly re bond at 2d. in the 
ſhilling; however, when I come t ſome 
places, where cyder was drank in common, 
I ſhall eſteem it at-1.4. and ſmall- beer 1 d. 
and a dinner I ſhall every where value at 
64. and a day's complete board at 100d. 
beſide drink. I am ſenſi 6 6 dl is in many 
places a large allowance for a dinner; but 
L likewiſe know ſeyeral others, where 
15. 6 d. a head would not pay the harveſt 
ones; ſo that on the okay 6d. cannot 
be far from the general medium. I ſhall 
take no regular notice of the prices hy the 
piece, unleſs it be at places. ce little 

day- work is done. ur 
The winter price 1 Fe from the 
moſt general obſervations, I have made, to 
laſt 1 from. Oclober to March, both incluſive. 
„The ſpring ditto, from April to the third 
week in Auguſt, both incluſive, and har- 
veſt . the laſt week to the end of Sep- 
ember. _ The time of, beginning and 
ending harveſt may vary, but it every 
where laſts, on a medium, five weeks. 
8 4 Winter 
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Winter is, therefore, 26 weeks. 
Spring, ar 
Harveſt, =» 5 | 
Counties and 715 Pay per Meet. Ali oy 


Diftance. Wint. Sum. Harv. een 
Miles. sf, g. 5. d, J. d. 3. d. 


e, 66 70 % 7 6 


1 parts, 
folk, between | | 1 2 
ury and . 65-66: 1. 7 
* h | 8 
A PFF - 2 in Wk o® 6 
———— Between - 5 
Braintree ad þ 40 7 0 186 14 © 8 5 
. Chelmsford, 8 . 
Kent, Bexley, - 12106 106 19 o' 11 3 
Middleſex, Barnet, 10 10 6 $11 6 17 6 11 7. 
Hays, - 12 9 9 811 6 17 6 11 2 
2 e wot © 30 66 too 17 3 1 5 
x High Ween So. A | | 
045 Church, ? 40 66 60 12 ad 7 £ 


—Bet.Tet:ford 
and ay ; 


Between oF 1 
Mod ſtoct ad þ 65 60 66 9 v5 6 65 
Wing, e N ST 


% $16 N 2.2 


* Hay time 10s. but as it laſts not * long as foring; 
diviſion, I call i it 8 . 6 d. They make great rang 
at hop- work. 


| Ditto, 9 5. 64. therefore call it 8 s. 64. 
$ Ditto, 14 5. but laſts ſo little a time, call it 2 64 
+ Ditto, 12.5, therefore ſay Q 5. 


7 Nine ſhillings' in hay, lay therefore 75 6 d. | 
Couns 
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Counties and Places, Pay per Week. Mediums 


Diftauce. Wint. Sum. Harv. 
Miles, t. d. 8, d. 5. d. 5. d. 


Shipton, = 85 *6G o 7 31 10 0 6 1 
Crit, 98 4 6 17 o 10 © 


—— Between . 7 | 
bus. 56 $6 6 12 © 6 6 1 


SGlouceſlerſbire 
and Newnham 


— bay. hw $130. 6o 74 12 0 6 
1 dino {140 B 6 6 E 

ene 6 50. $0 h „ 52 
eee, 175 60 66 6 o 6 © 

fel nnd Back, f 69.70 48 6 0. 7 
W — 96 5o 94 8 6 6 2 i 
ee, T'S 0 0 5 ; | 


— Bet. ditto , «$2. 
and Rumſey, > 80 56 69 10 6 6 5 


ampſhire, bet. 5 
Fake and n 1 75 60 66 10 6 6 
cheſter, © Sk IE | 
* Never uſed before laſt winter to be more than 
45. 64d. | 


+ Nine ſhillings in mowing time and 7 5. in in ſpring z 
fo I reckon the medium 7 5. 3 d. l 


＋ Six ſhillings in mowing time. 
© { In hay itte 9 . = 
I But 5 5. but mowing heighten it. | 15 
4 1 Only 7 5, but mowing and reaping raiſe it. 


Coun. 


| [4266 |] | 
Aanntian and Plgcsi. Nia per Met, Medium, 


. SIO 7 »99igh 7 6. Kir Sum. Harv. T 


Langhe eder n , 7% 7 4 4 * 4 
eee 2 22 80-91 


and Forte, 45 60) 60,26 0. pes 0 


2 e 0. 8 0 13 s. 8 © 


iel 13 * 19 nner } a 
12 8 0 12 0 180 10 © 


Ee, led. 2 i 10 0 176 9 17 


Wt tween In: 1 
gatgſtlone and 26 70 ᷣ 8 0 Nen 8 6 
| Chelmsford, 1b 


Theſe mediums, Kebrdling to the diſ- 
tance from the capital, are as follow : 


Twenty mike around London, Ss d. 

mean price. 10 9 
rem g to 60; 2»—6 — rend 
From 60 to 110 © » 6 4 
From 110 to 170, - - 6.3 


General medium, 7 9 d. fer week. 


1! 


ttt 164 $1.3 


One remark I ſhould make, which is, 
that throughout the whole Tour, the la- 
bourers earn in the year more than the 


* In this and other inllantes tl. e "ably bay 10 the 
ſame as in inter; but then the mowing and resping 
being done by the piece, I ſlate the proportion as ex- 
Sch as Iam able. 5 k e if 

6 above 
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above fums;"for:Eevery where found that 
4 much work was done by che piece; now it 
Y is well known they always earn more in 
that manner than at daily wäges; Which 
in the year makes a very cofHſiderable dif- 
ference: : within the extent of my expe- 
rience and information, this difference 
amounts to a full fourth, the proportion 
taken of all forts of work; for if you 
turn over the preceding ſheets.” Your "will 
find that the'prices of the piece-work-are, 
in general, out of proportion to tlie daily 
prices; they are ſo. much higher: and this 
is the caſe, not with any particular coun- 
ty or place, but univerſally. - No labourers 


will take work by the piece, without a 


certainty of earning more than the com- 
mon pay, in return for working: ſo much 
harder for themſelves than they — for 
their maſters. II O11 gion 
In my own enn 
yu more than raiſe the general medium 
g. 9 4. to g/g MON 1 ATBMIIL Otis 
WY {8 Sir, by theſe" tables, that the 
inf zence” of the capital, in raiſing the 
price of og is prodigious ; the diffe- 
tence between the extremes, being no leſs 
"that 45. 64. or near three fourths of the 


loweſt 


Meg... 
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loweſt country., price. Nor can any, the 
leaſt reaſon be given. for this. At Londay 
the hread is eat as cheap as any where, and 
meat only +1 4. fer Il. dearer than the 
cheapeſt e countrys reg 
proyifions, . dere has nothing to do 
with, labour. The vaſt populouſneſs, of 
Londen, and. its neighbourhoad, ought to 
lower the price of labour; and did nat the 
debauched life of its inhabitants, occaſion 
them to be more idle than in the country, 
of would have that effect: but the very 
maxims and principles upon which life is 
founded in great cities, are the moſt 
powerful, of all enemies to common induſ- 
try. | 

But it 1s not only ,on a general view, 
that a want of proportion between labour 
and proviſions is found; for it is the ſame 
at particular places, where proviſions are 
the cheapeſt, it will not be found that 
labour is the ſamſe. 

Upon comparing the prices of both, 
they will be found ſo various, that chance 
alone ſeems to guide them: this random 
variation, however, has nothing to do 
with the riſe of prices, the nearer, you ap- 


. Proagh 


1 1 


proach” Londen dss it is regular” And Has 


* 


an evident and powerful cauſe. notes: el 
"Politicians are 16 clear in their öpiflion, 


4 


that low prices of labour'are bf tlic utmoſt 
importance to all tradißig ftates; hat 1 
at the legiſlature's fuffefing the” capital to 


increaſe in the prodigious manner it has 


done of late. If London, as it 18 calcu- 


lated, contains one ſixth part of the na- 


tion; one ſixth of the nation's labour is 
thereby raiſed near three fourths of its 


price; and another vaſt riſe," is to the 
diſtance of near 100 miles; and this 


amounts to a third. All this is upon 4 
ſuppoſition, that the influence of the capi- 
tal does not reach 175 miles; which there 


is no reaſon to believe the caſt; but as 
that was the furtheſt point 6f the Tour, 
and of courſe labꝭur the chheapeſt, it is 
taken as the uninffuenced meal: Was it 


extended to a much greater diſtance, this- 


influence of Lo##on - would "appear yet 
ſtronger. If a low price of labour is a 
public benefit, ſute the ſtze of Tonllon is a 
public & wiſh theſe thquitied Were 
regularly extended, even to the Hightands 
of Scbtland and the weſtern iſles; ſuch a 

| journey 
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journey would afford iert ty of matter 7% 
enlarging upon theſeè ſ ubjects. Were 1 
not fearful of being too tedious, I tho! 
extend theſe" reflections further; but for 
ſo ſhort a tour I have been voluminous 
enougb; I ſhall therefore pals on to ma- 
nufacturers. Of their earnings 1 ſhall 
give you a little ſketch: 
Lavenbam, ſays and calimancoes, 5. 4. 

earn per week, on a medium, 4013, 


the year round, = S + v8: i 
Sudbury, burying-crape, Ge. RF: 
Hedingham, bays and ſays, = ' 7 © 
Braintree, fays and druggets, 6 © 
Witney, piece-goods and blankets, 11 O 
Glouceſter, pins It 0 

| Wilton, carpets, = - — A 8 
Saliſbury flannels = ian, 0 
Numſey ratinets, - - & 0 
Wook-combers every where, on an 

average! 1 5-1 7 082 1 0 
Medium earnings in the Eaſt of 

England”, from Lavenbam to 

Braintree incluſi ven 6 . 
In the Weſt, at Witney 155 Oh. (29,291 

cefter, © | BUT Ge Ew 7 
In the South; Milton, Sal ary, $6 Fd 

and Rumſey, 5 95 R 

Me- 


I 1273} 1 
Moon labourers pay in the i 
Eaſf, about the above, man- 

facturing ons and neighhour-, ee gend 
boods, u the table, 1 bnd 
P88 , nocd d 11mm od G 
Ditto, around t oſs in the Weſt, 5 10. 
Dito, thoſe in 8 Se r e 
At 81311 & o 4. 

General medium of axaſaductrond AJ 
Ditto, of labourers, oy I 155 9 


The former ſuperior by wor g = 


N. B. The Weodftock FO TALES rn ; 
infinitely more than any; but I leave 
them, out, becauſe, their number is ver 
ſmall, and their work a matten of mere 
elegance. 

You obſerve that I have * afted. the 
earnings of labourers and manufacturers 4 
in the Eaſt, Weſt, and South of Eugland. F | 
I did this for a reaſon which 1 ſhall. mow 1 
explain. 


n (11-77 er 7 


In the Weſt of England, the late, rigts — 
account of the high prices of proviſions, ran 
higher and were more violent than in any, 
part of the kingdom. As 1 paſſed through 
theſe parts, I made many inquiries con- 
epi the rioters, and found that they 

wg in 


in general "A 6d of Mares 1 
that the tlokittry among them were * 
ſtigated b the Wan rers, who were 
not only infinitely the moſt numerous, but 
Here thoſe who began. 
I was not at all ſurpr ized at this infor- 
mation; Which, from its generality, I 
have great reaſon to believe true. In the 
South of England likewiſe, about the above 
named manufacturing towns, was much 
rioting; and alſo by manufacturers, few 
labourers among them. In the Eaſt too, 
was a riot, particularly at Long Melford, 
Sc. between Sudbury and e ar this 
was compoſed of labourers, remarkably ſo; 
for they gathered like a ſnow- ball, at al- 
moſt every farm- yard they came to. | 
Now, Sir, remark the compariſons 
above drawn up, between the manufac- 
turer's and labourer's pay; — there you 
will find, that in the Weſt and South of 
England, the manufacturers earn nine and 
eleven ſhillings; the labourers five and 
fi: ſhillings. The former were thoſe who 
rioted. 
In the Eaſt the manufacturers earn 6's, 
6 4. the labourers 8 . The latter were 
tho who rs. 
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Very far is it from my thoughts, to 


aſſert or Hint, that our poor are too well 
paid am fenſible that there is much 
wretchednefs amongſt ſome of them, which 
ought to be alleviated; but 1 muſt at the 
ſame time aſſert, riots and public diſtur- 


bantes form no juſt rules to judge by. If 


the above ſtate of the caſe, candidly aun 
up, from the beſt information cbuld get, 
does not at leaft proye this; 1 am ſure It 


proves nothing. 

It was always my opinion, and expe- 
rience confirms it; that ſober and induſ- 
trious workmen, of any ſort, never riot. 
In all occupations, there will be idle, 


drunken, unſettled, and diſorderly per- 
ſons; a few of theſe getting together, and 
ng over the adearneſs , proviſions, 
(which preſently becomes a cant term 


talk1 


among them) inflame each other, and 
all of their own ſtamp; they know a 
riot is their beſt diverſion; to ſtroll in a 


party about the country, eating and drink- 


ing at free coſt, and having no work to do 


but miſchief, ſuits ſuch geniuſes to a hair: 


and one riot is no ſooner kicked up, than 
the news occafions many others. But 
what are the effects of Artist WI the 

T price 


ice of 5 1 hh 1 e about, 


Irom one de c ngdom.: 59 e cr 
abung ance 11 5 . aue Nes, 


Gn To [ he poor riot ters Pot, 
th A 1 of their OMP ainfs Js. 
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0 0 8 or £ ra te a they are Piticd n Pro⸗ 
portion, to t the 0550 Egrec « * their plunderi 


on e 10 and our ſtateſmen are ch 
ace into ene —But } let me avoid 
{lidin ing into t yſterious region. of poli- 
ticks: I mean 145 84 in facts alone; 5 
PY, y, when I can diſcover them pure an 
unalloyed with prejudice. . : 

Whatever may be your opinion of this 
point, the Price of Proviſions, let me re- 
queſt that you would not give any credit 
to the pleas of rioters. You may have 
good keaſons for thinking either way; 3 but 
let not 105 lawleſs plunderers, who, are 


210111 


nyverſally * the very Kum, and riff x ra 12 
che neighbourhood, have the, 9051 effe 


e, Jour opinions. The more uch fel 
lows earn, the more \fuccreding mh And 
oney, they have for. the ale 19 5 and 

Read meetings ; [Rd EN C gk More 

in their power to do. A ut to 

have done with this 1 ſa 179 
Labour 1 in ſome | 


Pf Its om 1s 
certainly too low ; 1 che Ae Wie 
; l 
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l jüg 
for inft 


he or a e Year tourid, 10 Nai he prop or- 
tion to tlie 5 Prices ;of ae 15 6 0 


could] juſtify lot Was 


of Hh rere and not he ole of 11 


nufacturets 8, who could earn Wice 48 1 


Fam, by no means, a eompetent judge's 
vhat ought to be the | price « of labour Yak 
11 clear enough to me, that this. bo 5 
as thuch too Tow, as that about 1 7 
150 too high. 
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more than labourers; and that * 
taking in the very great earnings of W 
combers. 11 TP 
Before I finiſh theſe remarks, I matt as add 
a few words on the exper imental agricut- 
ture IT met with. I wiſh I had been me 
| ortunate in falling upon a greater hum 
er of trials, out of the common road; 
or ſuch as I found, yield but very little 
determinate knowledge. Lucerne is the 
Fn! lant which thoſe gentlemen eul- 
tivate, Whoſe trials I viewed: 7 
* 17: pe roved 1 
farm 15 2 Mock, Maintains two cows 


1 Bury ik 5 1 Per acre all ſummer, 
_ two iel Auer 11 


T 2 At 


ace, to habe it at et th dees folov 
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„ 18981 L556: 00 db 6 L 
At N 5 eie fn 15 nel In 
drill ten beet a burning | ang 
alunder, | mer. * 


At Hadlig) „ Door. 10 horſes And five 


1 5 tive acres |, cos maintained all 
155 adealt. 3 0 ſummer. 

At ditto, Ut Nexe —" Cutonce oftenerthan, 
comd's, Hantlinted Dr. Tanner 83 but did 
three feet four f not yield 10 much ĩ in 
inches, quantity. 1 
Between Shorn and] Very, fine crops, on 

Graveſend, broad- land at twenty ſhil- 
caſt, \ lings rer .- 
At Wilton, dr ills one e ine crop, reckoned a 


tobt alunder, great improvement. 
| Mr. Baldwin's at? | 


Clapham; drills two 
feet aſunder, and 
tranſplanted at dit- 
3 Ap 
At Luxborough, © | A 1 5 
tranſplanted three Very fine, 3 
feet four inches, ö 2 


Was above two feet 
high, and had been 
cut once; 3 
greatly. 1. 20. 


a 1 Three 7 acres fed ei eig ight 
At Ilford; [Ng & horſes; ; broad 
caſt and drilled, . double, quantity to 
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I am ſenſible that, ſuch general expreſ⸗ 
ſions. as olf oft theſe, amount te to but | tle 
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ſatisfaction”! however, iti is oblervable, t at 
the determinate , intelligence. - : as that, 2 at. 
Ti heck, Hadleijgb, and Herd, Pro es Lucerge 
to be an object of great — fins very, great 
e | 4.5 materials beg allow, 10 
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I cannot conthide, without again re- 
peating, what I have mentioned more than 
once; that you muſt not expect the au- 
thority of ſuch a journey as mine, to, be 
equivalent to a general and comprehenſive 
view of the whole ifland, founded as — 1 
upon facts, as the reflections which I have 
drawn from this little Tour. The extent 
of my information has not been great ; 
but 1 flatter myſelf that I have nbt ne- 
glected to turn it to ſome little uſe, © * Iz 

Was any one to follow my example, fo 
far as to take minutes of a journey ;, he 
would, qoubtleſs, Profit by my errors 80 
omiſſions „ and, be (ag I, ſhould myſelf, i 

01 \ 
caſe I\ was at identa 1 tq take anot 00 
more | Parti“ ular, ar ethodical in his in- 
quiries, and that, elpecially, at the begin- 
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ning of his journey: but with whatſoever 
ſpirit he proſecuted ſuch a plan, he would 
have full employment for it ; and if I may 
judge from my own experience, would not 
find the gaining a variety of intelligence a 
buſineſs of little fatigue, or ſmall expence. 
Nothing of this kind could give me more 
ſatigfadtiop, than to ſee a univerſal know- 
ledge of the pre ent ſtate of the rüra &co- 
nomy and manufactures of the whole 
kingdom publiſhed for the general good. 
I make no doubt but you will agree with 
me in wiſhing for ſuch a work, how little 
reaſon ſoever there is to expect it?. 
1 remain, Dear Sir, 


Vour' s very ſincerely, 
* * * * K. 
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The houſes wh particularly merit 
a compariſon, are Holebam, Houghton, Blen- 
beim, Wilton, and Manſtead. 

In point of the beauty of architecture, 
Holkam and Manſtead rank firſt; but which 


* The noblemen's houſes, deſcribed in the preceding 
ſheets, form a ſubje& of no importance, but perhaps 
of ſome little amuſement; in this light, I venture to 
offer the ſketch of a compariſon between them, which 
need not diſguſt any reader by its inutility ; as he may 
throw aſide the book without reading this note. p 
es be Coty Row” i ANTEC K Ne 6 © 
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of theſe have the preference, is a queſtion, 
which by many would be variouſly deter- 
mined, In my opinion, Helkham is the 
moſt beautiful; for notwithſtanding the 
front of Wanſtegd is abſelutely uniform, and 
commanded at one ſtroke of the eye, ad- 
vantages Holkam does not poſſeſs, in 
conſiſting of parts, which, though uniform 
with each other, form not one ſimple 
whole; yet there 1s ſuch a light elegance 
in the pile; ſach an airineſs, that one 
would ſwear it moved; I cannot there- 
fore but prefer it. Wilton is ſo very ir- 
regular, that one cannot ſpeak of its 
architecture in a general file; but Ingo 
Jones's part is very fine. Houghton is a 
magnificent edifice, but it is hedvy; 
not, however, to come within a thou- 
ſand degrees of Blenheim; which is a 
quarry, and yet conſiſts of ſuch innu- 
merable and trifling parts, that one would 
think them the fragments of a rock j jum- 
bled together by an earthquake. 

As to their ſize, I am ignorant which is 
the largeſt houſe: However the following 
ſketch will diſplay i It, at leaſt in the propor- 
tion to what is ſhewn; which I take gene- 
rally to amount to all that is worth ſeeing. 
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ould be remembered, there are four 
drawing- s and four dinillguooms, ſome of them 
adjoining the bed-chambers. | 
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""Bleybain hall and. library, Pike ſalgony" 
and Holkam ſtatue-gallery,. are the kiel 
rooms in theſe houſees. 
In reſpect of complete e 1 
bed-chambers and dreſſing-ropms, Hollam 
and Manſtead, ſome would think, nearhy an 
a par, the latter four, | the former 4K; „ but 
the latter are much the. beſt rooms. I ing 
chude four rooms at JVpaſtead, Hoch in the 
table are called eithe dining or -drawing- 
rooms; the advantage, enen, ny DN. 
the ſide of Holkam. 3 3:7 IH 
A ball-room is found at Waibrad abe 
Holtam chapel (not mentioned in the 
table) is preferable to that at Blenheim, | 
As to the. deficiencies, of theſg, houſes, 
they appear at one view. in thotable... But , 
I muſt 8p gh in 0 8 PLe;T, 
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gine it, L BIT bal Ad 1 
Bray: N faloch Wan ken 
and large, dining-rgom ; 1 every 
thing it has already, it would be infinite 

finer than 3 18 but ſtill it would 2 
muſic-rbom/ ac '$5 ieture:gallery, The 
laſt is an infnite ddition to 4 reat 
houſe, but the former is indiſpenſt £ 

I cannot allow any to be nearly complete 


without one. Of all“ luxaries, none is 


more elegant than this charming art; pic- 
tures and ſtatues may be diſpoſed in any 
room but! muſic 1 in pertection, muſt have 
one appröprlated to it —nor can any 
furniture be more magnificent,” than what 
ought to/Hdorn ſuch a room. An organ 13 
one ſtriking article. 

Upon the whole,” © Holkam is not only 
the largeſt, but undoubtedly the beſt 
houſe. 

ME MOR AN DU M. — 

I never went any journey, without find- 
ing the want of a knowledge of the inns 
before I ſet” out. The following flight 
mention of thoſe I ſtopt at, may be of 
ſome uſe to others who travel the. ſame 
road, 118 G10 897711. 
Herrn. fe ben ths, Clean, civil, 

and reaſonable. e 

5 Fa- 


Oy 5... 
| FENH Mis } 31 94il 
1 OS: 0 d. Excerding civil Land 


ES aue g eninh N18! bas 
ST Bid 131 Croce 8 Ditto. 5118 ebf 77 ttt! 
Tarts, } if ts god. „ ned! nn 
ber. Agel, Very civil and reaſonable. 
| ind rx nn 

HADLEIGH,, 5 George, id 304 
SUDBURY. Crown, Ditto. wolls Wiso ! 
CASTLE- Hrn xt. Bell. „ien and 
os Oh. Ay ei £18013 10892909 iin 
BRAIN TREE. Hern. Very clean and 41 
CHELMSFORD,, Black-Boy.. Clean, hut dear. 
TIL BUR. King's Head. Ver Yi and 
Very reaſonable. At on od 910TH? 


BARNET, Redl Good gnd xcaſon⸗ 


able. 515 enidint! 
Wr con. Antelope, Exceeding good. cv, 

and not unreaſonable. 
TxzTSFORD. Swan. Good, AGM 
OxroRD. Angel. Ditto. 
Woops rock. Bear. Ditto, Fo] very 

reaſonable, twond 6: to 4atvfigily 
NoRTH-LEACH. King 's-Head.; Very bad 
and very dear. 
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civil, and reaſonable. | 
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Curfs TO. Three-Cranes, Good, civil, 
'., and tęaſon able. 
Nzwronr. We/igate- Houſe. Ditto. 
CARDIFF, Hhitc-Lyon. Bad. 
Ditto. Angel. Worſe. 


CowBRIDGE., Bear. Middling ; but very 
civil and reaſonable. 


BR1STOL. White-Lyon. Good; bit very 


dear. 
Barn. Three-Tuns. Good. | 
Drvisks. Bear. Exceedinghy good, and 
«remarkably civil. 


SALISBURY. Three: Lyons. Good; but vey 


5:17; dear. 

Raney. Bell. Good. | 

WaxnonesTER: George. Dirty and dear; 
but civil. | 


Arknsroxp. Stan. Good, clean, and 


civil. 
WansTEAn. - Eagle. Good. 
Ditto. Buſh. Impertinent and dirty. 


| ItrorD; Red-Lyon. Civil, clean, and 


very reaſonable. 

Bukxnz-Woop: White- Hart. Good, clean, 
reaſonable, and civil. —But the ſize 
and goodneſs of the houſes, are not 
taken minutely into the account. 


